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^ Chaptei: 1 ' 
, Introduction 



The Parent Child Development Center Project deveitoped in recognition 
of the importance of parents, in the child's development of competence and 
in response to the priority placed -on pplici^s designed to benefit 

families and chlld'ren. The. Parent Child Devel'opment Center (PCDC) 

^^^^ » ' ' ^ \ 

programs are designed for, mothers- , and young* children with goals similar 

.... \ ' ' 

to those of earlier compensatory educat^ion programs:, to enhance t;he 

development of young children^ and to try. to offset educational and 
occupational problems associated with poverty. The basic strategy ^ the 
PCDC programs is. prev^n^tative. in helping parents become more effective 
child-r^aring-agents^as -the primary path t6' reaching the goals for 
-children. " . " . - ' • . . • • , 

• All PCDC programs share several commgn -features that define the 
PCDC appi^oach to parent education. PCDCs must actively engage low-income 
families ^with young children between the ages of birth and three, yeari_,__ 
They^are multidimensibnai> programs that -provide a range of l,nformatlon and. 
experiences to parents on children's development, child-rearing techniques, 
healt}i,'"nut-ritie)n, home management;" ^dult skills in relating to organiza- . 
tions'fend institutions ^and community resource utilization, and at the 

same time offer sociaL a^ctivities and sbcial and health'^ servic;fes\ 

_ ^ _ ^ •- ^ _ _ _ 

• The programs are interdisciplinary and are Conducted in an atmosphere . 

that is supportive and flexible "and provides opportunities for participating' 

in different ways and for using new information and sliills. ' Aa important 

dimension in t'his milieu is. the support group ptovided bythe motkers 

. • ' ♦ . ^ 

thems^elves, facilitating interaction 'among mothers and opportunities for 

sharing and di'scussing experiences. ' 



Because the comprehefnsive nature of th§ programs, in which the 
mother is the central focus, additional benefits to the family a^l^ * 
expected, Mpthers are e^^pected, for example, to ^increase their bocial 
and family management skills and, subseq^jently, their feelings of self- 
worth, as well as their potential for future employment,- Fathers are 

expected to increase their understanding of knd involvement in the 
^ C - ; 

Qhild-rearing task. Finally benefits are expected to accrue to plder 
children and to children bom subsequently to^ participant families. 

"\ " « ^ ' * ^ 

Background* of PCDC Project ' ^ ^ 

* y 
y The PCDC Project' was begun by the Office -of Economic Opportunity 

(ahd lat^r continued by t;he Office of Qhild DeveJ^opme^t ^ how<^own^s the 

Administration jfor Children, Youth and' Families) lo^ formulate, develop, 

test, and document potentially replicable program models. The model 

^ «' ^- * ■ 

building or program d?eveiopment and evaluation' phase was ^ the first, of a 

two-phase experimental stratfegy. three PCDC progajams were funded in, 

1970-71 ±n Birmingham, Houston, and New Orleans. In the first five years 

\>f Phase I, the programs were develop*ed, a^d essential aspects of their 

theory and practice documented *^nd their .effects tested (Johnson, Kahn, 

& Leler, 1976; Lasater, Malone, & Ferguson, U976; Blumenthal, Andrews, ^ 

& Weiner, .19^6).- ' * » • 

On. the basis ^f positive and significant program eff-eQts, the second 

f 

pljase of the experiment was initiated in 1^75. The three -original 
programs Vere to be replicated in different communities, with different" ' 
populations to see whether the replications,^ too, .would yield, positive ^ 
program effects. A natioAal^ replication management Organization lioused 
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in a private" institution, Bank Street College of Education-, was set iip to 
guide, monitor, ^and document replication processes, 

'At the beginning of Phase II each of the three PCDC programs was 
replicated once, Birmingham in Indianapolis, Houston in San Antonio, and 
New, Orleans in Detroit, A uniform cross-site evaluation was/.aiso planned 

for.. the second phase. However, the external evaluation was^^ot funded 

■\ ^ ^' 

concurrently with the replication -management organization as -originally 

planned. Educational Testing Service was funded in 1978 to develop an 

evaluation plan. During the period from 1975 to 1978, research had 

continued at each site on a piecemeal basis, with scarcely enough 

♦* * • * 

motley to support minimum data collection. As a result^ the original 

^ research staffs, were severely reduced, ETS w^s just beginning ^o design 

the follow-up and replication study when ACYF announced that the replicS-* 

^ tioti- experiment would have to be terminated because of ladTor" financial 

support. ETS was directed to use its remaining £unds to analyze the 

data collected during the interim period/ ACYF authorized Bank' Street 

College to continue limited data collection during the period from 1978 " \^ 

to 1980, • ' ^ * . ^ - ^ 

Contents Report " y 

• - this report incorporates the original Phase I data wi^h the data * - \ 

collected from 1976 to 1580 to provide a comprehensive evaluation oi^ the - 

entire 'project. The, two major issues addfess&d, in the report are the * ' 

* * , ' * - , 

short-term and long-term impacts of the Pdbc program. Short-term impacts 

are those that are observablfe at the time of graduation from the PCDC 

programs (when the target child is^ 36 months of. age), whereas long-t«rm ^ 
*^ impacts Vere assessed, up to five years af^er program graduation, ' , 
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The Phase I reports fi»om each site indicated significant short-term 

impacts on mothers and children* The number of graduates of the program has 

mof^ than doubled since these reports were written; and it is now possible 

to- evaluate" whether the data from the later C9i|ibrts of children strengthens 

or weakens the original findings.- Were the initial favorable results * 

attributable solely" to the enthusiasm of mothers a^id staff participating 

. in new and innovative programs, or would *the effects be replicated with 

new cohorts pf mothers and children who attended more established programs? 

The larger sample sizfiS now available also 'permitted investigation of 

so©e additional issues. In particular , 'it was possible to determine 

wh'fether PCDCs were^more effective for families with particular kinds of 

background characteristics.^ 
/ 

In the Phase I reports, none of the tar.get children were older than 48 
months of age. By 1980 a ^bstantial number ^ .tairget children had 
passed their ^ifth birthdays (two years after graduation from the program), 
and some of the €arly graduates were in third grade. 1:hus,, a pajor 
focus o'f this, report is. on the long-term effects of the PCfcC^ogram. 

Although the* original idea of a ^replication experiment was dropped, 
data from the .twQ coK^ts of the Detroit replication 6f the New Orleans * 

- N 

model w^re available. One chapter ir^ this report describes the results 
from the Detroit replication site. 

It is important to note that this report is not an attempt to answer 

'\ ' ' ' * 

all of €he* interesting and important questions that could be addressed 

with the PCDC data base. This report is primarily a program evaluation. 

Many interesting developmental quest^pns could be addressed with the PCDC 

data base but are. beyond the scope of the currerft^ undertaking. Thus, 



for example, some of the measures of mother-child ^interaction- in the* 
first year of the cHild's life would be* very useful in a developmental 
study but remain unanalyz'ed here. 

The organization of the report is as follows: Chapter 2' describes, 
.the histrfty of the PCDC project, Chapter 3.provides a description of the 
general PCDC concept as well as the unique featurl^Wf the models in the 
three sites, Chapter 4 presents the evaluation design, Cfiapters 5 and 6 
present the shoct-term and long-term impact results. Chapter 7 describes 
the results of the replication attempt in DetSj.t, and Cha'pter 8 presents 
the final conclusions and-«Bj)licy implications. 
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*^ ... Chapter 2 * " • 

" \ . y - • . * 

* Overview and History of the PCDC^Pjtro ject, 

, The Parent-Cl^ld Devel'apment Center (PCDC) experiment represents a 
^ dec^e-long investment by the Federal Government in parent education 
research. FirstVun^ed^ 1970, the PCDCs had two major objectives: (a) 
to develop and evaluate parent education programs for improving 'the 
educational future of child^^from low-income families and (b) to 
demonstrate a strategy'^r progtam' development , evaluation, >and 'dissemina- 
tion for influencing social policy. ' , . 

~ . / • ' * ' 

The 'three PCDCs were originally ^ part, of a national network of Parent 

^ ' \ 

Child Centers- funded by the Office of Economic Opportunity in the late 1960s. 

The Parent Child Centers were an^ putgtowth of three converging, strands" of 

thought in the 60s: emphasis-on early childhood as 'an important 'time for 

cognitive and social 'development; empha,sis on the role of the home 

environment in child development; and. concern for providing programs for 

low-income children who were not developing to their full potential. The 

/PCCs were adUned at providing educational and support services to low-income 

families with infants and children under age 3. It was hopedHthat by ' 

involving the' mother as the major focus of the program, and starting the 

program shcyrtly after the birth of the target child, long-term positive 

^ains for the child would be more probable. Becausg no single program 
' f 

model or evaluation strategy had -been mandated, the PCCs had considerable 
indep^dence in deciding how to carry cmt their' objectives . In 1969-1970, 
three PCCs ,^ located in Birmingham, Houstpn, and New Orleans, were selected 
on the basis of research proposals to form^he nufleus of the Parent 
Child Development Center Exrreriment. 

6 



. . . V 

Two phases of the PCDC experiment were planned. Phase I, from 

^ . 1970-1975, was to emphasize development, documentation, and*"internal 

. evaluation of three parent education models, --Although established under \ 

central administrative guidelines, each^model was to be developed indepen- 

. dently. During thi^ ph^se, thef programs were to be^ocumented and their 

. effects evaluated, uffeing xandomly assigned program and control groups. 

These evaluations were to be independent and on-site iti order to be 

closely tailored to the 'goals of the individual programs, 4^ well as to 

encourage experimentation with assesjiment and measurement (problems. 

If the data from Phase I showed promising program effects , a ^year 

: replication of the ^hree .program models in other communities was to be " - * 

undertaken "as a second phase of the project'. A uniform, extemalS cross- 
» , . . ^ * T- 

^ ^ site, evaluation, was planned for this phase.> The external evaluatibn - 
^ would include long-term foriow-up. on^the original participants as well as 
I • ^evaluation of continuing program effects on new participants in the - 

priginal and replication sites. " ' • . ' * 
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— Phase^ I was ^carried out as planned. The *^hase I researcji findijigs 
established that* the program models developed at the 3 PC6C sites had 

positive effects. ^Phase II began in 197^, with support from both public 
and privafie sources. The -Lilly Endowme;,nt was the first and flrimSry 
supporter of the replication effort, joined by the'^Charles Mott and the 
Hogg Foundations. They Supported irepllcations of the Binningham PCDC ^ 
program in Indianapolis, the Houston PCDC in Saa Antonio^^-aixd^ th^ New 

-Orleans program in Detroit, as well as Bank Street College of Education 
to* oversee and document the program replication process. ACYF coitfr^m^d 
to fund the three original PCDCs through Bank Street College. Eo^eVy 

to 



the planned eKtemal evaluation agency was not funded concurrently by 
the Administration, fof Children, Youth, apd Families (ACYF) because of 
the growing scarcity- of , financial resources, ACYF did anticipate 
eventual funding; and in order to continue data collection during the 
interim period, the research at ^ch original site was continued, 
although at re$iuced funding levels. Each site was a$ked to collect 4 
baseline data at its corresponding replication site; well as to 
continue collecting internal data on program effects. The children in 
the early cohorts w^re growing up; as^resources permitted, limited 
follow-up data was to be collected. For administrative purposes, beginning 
in 1977 research funding for the three, "sites was funneled centrally 
through Bank Street College of Edu^:ation, which was alto administering 
the ptogram monies. , \ 

In 1978, ACYF funded Educational Testing Service to begin development 
of the external evaluation plan. k€ the same time, unfortunately, there 
was a growing scarcity of funds for human services projects at all- 
levels—federal, state, local', and private. The priva4:e foundations 
that had been supporting the replication for three yeirs were nearing 
the end of their ^committments; other funding sources for the replications 
werevnot readily obtainable. ETS was just beginning to design the 
follow-up and replication study when ACYF determined that the replication 
experiment should be * terminated because of lack of financial support for 
both the replication sites and the external evaluation effort. The 
original 3ites and their Internal evaluations would continue to receive 
ACYF funds until 1980. ETS was directed to use its remaining funds to 
analyze, the on-site data collected during the interim pei^iod, and to 
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write a report summarizing PCDC program e'ffects baaed on all of- the 
^ available data. 



I 

Current Status of the Programs/FY ^81 

Tl^ three original PCDCs are funded out of regional Head Start 
monies; the PCDCs have reverted to the same administrative "status as * 
the PCCs. The San Antonio replication closed becau^e^f ' lack of funds in 
1^79, as did the Detroit PCDC in 1980. The Indianapolis PCDC is currently 
operating under Title XX funds. 

The current report summarizes the pro-am evaluation data collected 
in the PCDCs 1970-1980. .-Although the replication phase of PCDC did not 
take place, the ten-year evaluation f^ta itself, involving several 
hundred randomly assigned program and control group children in three 
sites, provides a unique longitudinal data base for investigating the 
effects of parent education. 
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Chapter 3 ' 
Thte PCDC Model Programs . 



« 

^ Program developers at the ,thre^ Phase I sites were required by the * 

* 

^sponsoring agency to observe five major, guidelines for program design: 

1. The PqpCs'were to serve low- income populations. \ ^ 

2. Primary participants were ta be motaiers or other primary caregivers. 

3. The target age for children was ta be^irth to 3 years. 

•4. The programs were to be of sufficient duration and intensity to 

maximize their potential effectiveness. * - 

5.* The programs were to.be directed at thei^complex problems of poor 
^ families and were to include a broad range of support services. 

.These guidelines constituted the overall PCDC "model" of parent education, . 
which was .intended to aid low-income children by helping mothers becpme more 
'effective agents in their young children's development. The three PCDCs adopted 
pommon strategies for accomplishing this goal: sharing with mothers the bur- 
geoning knowledge* of infant and child development, promqting the nfothers^ personal 
development, and suppor^^ng the whole family* with, appropriate services. All 
three centers ^included simultane'Ous programs* for mothers and for chilflren; 
other fapiily members were inyolved^o varying degrees. - ~. . , • 

■ The adult-oriented curricula included "a wide variety of content."^ Material 
about the socioemotional, intellectual, and physical development of children 
was taught "through practical experience in the children's nursery or laboratory 
programs and through group discussions* Adult, development covered such subjects 
as home management, nutrition and health, persorial development, community 
resources ^and government, and other areas of continuing education. All 'three 



-11- 

\ ^ 

programs provided participants with transportation/ sonie meals, family health 
and social services, a program for siblings, 'and a small daily stip^end. 

^ From the beginning, t^he program style was supportive and flexi'ble, with 
opportunity for different types of participation and for using new knowledge 

«d skills. The 45asic -aim of the staffs was t>o reinforce the mothejs' abilities 
^strengths. Staff lumbers generally were from the same ^ cultural and ethnic 
backgrounds as the participating mothers, and they represented. a. variety of 
educational and professional' qualifications. Staff development was^ an Integral 
part of the programs. . ' ' ^ ^ x 

Although the basic design' elements of ^this general PCDC model wfere incor- • 
porated in all three programs, th^re were, by choice, differenced among the. 
programs in several* other areds. T,Ke most important of these were entry ag|'^ 
of the child and intensity of^^articipatlon. Although all three pi:ogra^ en^ed 
when. the c&ild was 36 months of age, they began at different ages and called ^or 
different amounts of weekly g^rticipation. The centers' deployment^ of profes- ^ 
sional and parapro^essional staff, the roles for adult participants, and the 
teaching-learning formats^or adults anci children also varied. These differences 
reflected- both theore'tioal predilections and sensitivity to the participating 
community, and we considered the three programs different expressions of the 

general PCDC model. Differences among the programs are highlighted in Table 3 1 

/ ■ . 
and. are described in more, dStail in the remaining sections of this- chapter . ,v 
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.TABLE 3.1 



DISTINCTIVE- FEATURES OF THE THREE PCDC PROGRAMS 



Program Feature 



Birmingham PCDC 



Houston PCDC, 



New Orleans PCDC 



* Population 

Ethnic background 



flge range of mothers * * Open 

Approximate entry age ^ * 3-5 months 
of child , 



Heterogeneous (black &, white) 



\- ■ ■ 



Bicultural-bilingual (Hispanic, Homogeneous (urban black) 

Mexican-American) ' 
Open • 17 to 35 



12 months 



2 months 



1 • 
I 



Locus of program 



Center only 



Year 1: Home 
Year 2: Center 



^ Center o;ily 



Length of program 



31-33 months 



24 months 



34 months 
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TABLE 3. 1--C0NTINUED 



Program Feature 



Birmingham PCEX: 



Houston PCDC 



New Orleans PCDC' 



Amount of contact 



Support services 
Medical 



c 



Increased with child's 'age/ 
length of mother's^ 
participation: 
12 hrs/week: to 11 mos 
20 hrs/Jleek: 12-17 mos 
40 hrs/weektT~18-36 mos ^ 



Pediatric clinic at the 

center once a month 
Pediatric aurse practitioner 

did screenrinq and 'gave 

emergency help . 



Year 1 

Home visit: Ih hrs/week 
Language class (English) : 

1*2 hrs/week ^ 
Family wcfrksh^: approx, 
7 hrs, 4 peffsyear. 
Year 2 

Center: -12 hrs/week 
Language class (English) : 2h 

hrs/week , 
Evening meetings: 4 hrs/ 
, month 
I Annual physical exam' for 

child and fo] 
Pediatric nurs^Eavailablei for 
consultation, emergency 
help, ant^home visits 



6 hrs/week 

Ev ening m eetings: hi^s/ 
month / 



I 



Full medical services for 
family based on evaluation 
of population and com- 
iriunity resources; complete 
^ clinic services for mother 
and children intfamily ^ (J 
aged 12 or under 



TABLE 3:i--C0NTINUED 



Program Feature 



Birmftl^ham PCDC 



Support services 
Meals^ 

Social servipes 

Transportation, (to 

cen tex and center- 
' sponsored events^*' 
Clothing 

- - ~-\ 

^ sibling program 



Stipends for mothers 



Breakfast, lunc^, and after-' 

noon snack 
Emergency aid and referral' 

\ For participants in first two 
_ stages of participation 



Provided for -children vhile 



at ceriter 
For siblings 1 mo"^6 yrs 



•i 

1 mo^€ 



Houston PCDC 




\ $5 to $14/day for program 
inothers, amount increased 
with length of ^articipa- 
•tion aijd added responsibilities 



Centec p^gram: midmorning 

snack and lunch 
Consultation with community 
- worker emd referral 
Mothers and children' in center 

program ^ 

c 

■ r, ' ■ ■ ' 

Nat provifded 

> 

Center program: for^ siblings J 
birth to 5 yrs , 

$Vd^y jnbthefs fn center 
program cnly- 



•0> 



New Orleans PCDC 



Midmotning snack 

o 

Consultation and refer 

ral with MSW 
Mothers and children 



I 



Not pgravi^ed 



For siblings, 1 roo- 
6 yrs 



$&/day for^program 
mothers 



- , I' 



TABLE 3. 1--C0NTINUED 



Pnogram Feature 



Birmingham PCDC 



Houston PCDC 



New Orleans PtDC 



Staff composition 



^Ethnic background 



small professional staff; ' Bilingual professional and ^ Professional and 

program mothers serve as paraprofessiqna^ paraprofessiOrtal ' 

temporary paraprof essional , » 

staff during last phase ^ 

^£ their participation ^ T 

in program _ • _ ^ ' - - ^ _ - 

A ■ . ' ' 

* Ethnically mii^ed Predominantly same ethnic back- Predominantly same ethnic ^ 

ground as participating background aspartici- 

-\ , '^"^ mothejri - pating mothers * ' 
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BIRMINGHAM PCDC PROGRAM . " * * ■ 

The participants in the Birmingham program were both black and .white* 
fiuiilies, more than half of which were female-headed' or e:?tended-family house- 
holds. The program- structure emphasized increasing responsibility for mothers, 
Including learning through teaching~their^peers . 

The t^rm of the center-based program was 31 to 33 months. Mothers entered 
•the prograi8-whenl_Lheir children were" 3 to's months old and remained until they 
were 3 years.,^ Mothers' attendance increased in the 'course of the program. 
During the first yeax, they s^ent 3 half-days per week at the center.. Parenting 
a^d child development were the subject matter in this firstr stage of the program.' 
The mothers looked after their own children in a .nursery setting, where the - 
teaching mothers explained, demonstrated, and encourage'd a variety of mother-child 
interactions.. This was-f supplemented by manuals, by videotaping and related dis- 
(cussions; and by questi9n-and-answer sessions with the center's nurse. * • 

During .the second or transition stage of the Birmingham program, which -began 
^when the children were approximately 13 monthfe old,' the pothers spent 4 half-days 
■per weejc as understudies* t6 the teaching .mothers in the nurseries, and a fifth 

day in training. clas'ses conducted by permanent staff mennbers and the teaching 

'• I . . - * ? 

mothers. Topics covered in the, training sessions included health, social ser- 

vi'ces, child development', adult^growth, observation and supervision, and planning 
activities for the children. \ ' * _ 

When the children were between 18 and 30 months old, mothers ^could enter 
the third stage of participation, attending the center 5 full flays per week. 
Four mornings were spent as teaching mothers, -with primary te^poftsibility 
for conducting- the children's program and teaching 'other mothers^ . The -afternoons 
and 1 full day were spent in such activities as training sessions^ workshops, 
sessions with their own children, class preparation, and social gatherings. 



The- .training sessions covered child dev^opment, adult growth,- interviewing 
skills; classroom management, evaluation skills, health education; social 
servicesj^music, and art. In the rare instance when a^articipant did not 
assume teaching responsibilities, she maintained a schedule -of 5 tialf-days per 

- V • . 1 

week until graduation. ^ v ' • - 

The bhildren's program. was closely tied to ttie adult program because the * 
children wfere in'the nurseries with their .own o^^other teaching mothers. .The- 
children were grouped according to age: 3 to 5 months, 6. to 17 months, 18 to ^ 
36 months, and the preschoql sibling. group aged 3 to 6 years. The program ' ' 
experiences for the children included planned, age-appropriate activitifs . for . 
the older children as well as time for free play. All the basic child care, 
snacks, and lunch werfe provided to children by their own mothers or by teaching - 
mothers. ^ i 

Support services for the mothers 'and c*hildren included transportation 
(during the first •two \s«j^^ xjnly) ; breakfast, lunch, and afternoon snack; 
routine physical exam^,' immui^ekktions, and sick-baby care; a. program for, siblirl|s, 
and a daily stipend "ranging from $5 to $14. In the final stage, the mothers" w^e 
responsible for their own transportation, and the stipend was increased to i;gflect 
their idded involvement and responsibilities. ' . " • ^ ' 

The Birmingham PCDC's permanent professional sta'ff was small becaus^ thfe 
teaching mothers served as paraprofessionals for up to'l8 .months auring their 
last stage of participation. Some program graduates were also employed as para- 
professionals. • . . •• , 

V r \ ■ - :' ' ' ' ' ' 

HOUSTON PCDC PROGRAM , * ' * ^ 

The Houston PCDe program was developed in response to specific needs T ' 

• • 't- * * ^ *^ * ^ ^ 

articulated by^its Mexican-American population in a preliminary surv'^y. ^' 
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Program developers incorporate<i a home visit element, ^he engagement of fathers 
and other family members, and bilingual development as, important aspects of the 
design.- 

The a4-month Houston program- was home-based for the first year, and 
(cenper-basedfor the second. Mothers entered when their children were 1 year 
old. During the first year, there were about 30 weekly home visits, each 
lasting about l^s hours. In addition,* there were four weekend workshops for the 
entire family, and optional English language classes were offered weekly. 
During the second year of the program, mothers attended 3-hour sessions at the 
center 4 -mornings a week for 8 months, and both parents attended evening meetings 
twice a month. 

• Vi 

^ Trained paraprofessionals made the home visits during the first year, 
exchanging information with mothers about child development, parenting skills, 
and the use of the home as a learning environment. Part of each visit was a 
lesson in!) a new activity involving a book or-a toy and discussion of specific 

; ; • « " ' 

aspects of child development, the home visitor was alert to other interests 

or needs that the mothers expressed. The. four family workshops focused on such, 

topics as cgmmunication, decisionmaking, problem solving, and family roles. 

During the second year, mothers divided their time at the center between 
sessions 6n^ home management activities and sessions on child development and 
parenting.' English classes also were available. Discussions of cultural values 
and traditions were interspersed throughout. The child development sessions 
consisted of time in the ^lildretf^classroom and discussions apart from the 
'childrei^. In the classroom, children followed a formal curricuXum, and the 
interaction of mother-child pairs was videotaped. In smarrs^roups, the mothers 
critiqued these tapes and discussed in detail a^variety of issues about child 



behavior and development. The topics In the family llf^and home management 
sessions ^Included health, J.anguage, nutrition, clothing care and construction, 
consumerism, use of community resources, optional courses ^ In driver educatlon- 
and home decorating, as well as bilingual language classes In English and 
Spanish. 

There was no separate program for children In the first year because 
mothers and children received home'vlslts. In the second year, the children' 
attended the center's nursery school, which was a laboratory- type program staffed 
by trained paraprofesslonals, 4 days per week.' The mothers- spent some of their 
center time In the nursery school with the children during the 8-month period. 

Support services during the first year were limited to home visits by the 
center" nurse and communlty\workers. Services were expanded during the second 
year to Include transportation, lunch, sibling care, a dally stipend of $3, 
and health and social services. A nurse was available at the center for first 
aid and consultation, and the program children received annual physical examin- 
ations in a community clinic. Social services 'took the form of referrals to 
community resources such as legal aid, housing assistance, and the Food Stamp 
Program. The health and social service staffs emphasized the need for families 
to seek the requjLred services on their own in the future. 

The staff consisted of professionals and paraprofesslonals. Although 
the latter lacked formal early childhood or child development education,- they - 
were specially trained for their roles in the PCDC program. AH staff members 
spoke Spanishvand English fluently. The fact that staff members were drawn 
primarily from the community increased the likelihood that they would telate 
to the families as peers and contribute to the program through their under- 
standing of the participants' special bilingual/bicultural needs. 
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NEW ORLEANS PCDC PROGRAM ' ' 

. The New Orleans PCDC served low-income black families, which constituted 
• more' th^n 90% o'f the Inner-city population. This program featured a strong 
preventive health and health education compon&nt, because the community' g ' 
health care resources did not, meet -the needs of its residents; 

The program was center-based and ran for 34 months, beginning when the 
children were 2 months old and ending at 3 years of age. Throughout their 
participation, mothers attended the program 2 toornings per week for 3 hours* 
' In addition, Parent^ Advispry Council meetings were held once a month for 3 
Jiours. Family members attended" special .events planned* by ihe mothers. 

One of the weekly sessions was concerned with child development and the 
participants'^ roles as- parents; tAe-'other, with adults and their relationships 
within the family and .the commynity at large. The child development component 
included a . 1-hour discussion ^roup and a 2-hour parent-child laboratory exper- 
ience. ^The discussion group covered topics such as how infants and children 
^Qarn. from their environments, language acquisition, social and personality 
development, and curiosity and exploration. Specific, everyday child-reariAg ^ 
concerts were the basi? of all discussions. 

The. parent-child laboratory was coordinated with €he discussion sequence 
so that mothers could observe the stages and behaviors they had discussed. - 
Educators engaged in frequent one-to-one conversations with^ the mothers' as 
situations presented themselves "in the laboratory* The main' purpose of the * ' 
laboratory experience jjas ''to enable mothers to enjoy play^g with and teaching- 
their. children. Demonstration of structured activities 'that mothers could, use 
with children at home. was one vehicle* used to promote mother-child'inf eraction. 
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The contetit areas in. the adult and family life component included maternal 
and child health education and parent activities and home resource education. 
In addition, there were discussions about the .use of community 'resources and 
local political and social^concems. Finally, there was emphasis on adult devel- 
opment, self-awareness, and Interpersonal skills. 

, The program for, the children took place in laboratories groujped by ages' 
as follows: 2-11 months, 12-23 months, 24-36. months, and the preschool lab 
for 3- to 6-year-old siblings. Each laboratory Vas staffed by two para- 
professional educators. Children, Like their mothers, were at the center 6 • 
hours per week for 3 years. Their mothers joined them in the laboratories for - 
2 hours each weekpthe remaining 4 hours were filled by basic child care and 
standard age-appropriate activities. ^ . 

The center provided transportation, a morning snack, a daily stipend of 
$5, and a program for preschool-aged siblings. Extensive health servicfes were 
provided td the mothers and their children under age 12. The center nurse gave 
all immunizations, vitamins; and prescribed medicines, treated minor illnesses 
and emergencies, and arranged preventive health screenings for such illnesses 
as sickle ceU anemia and lead poisbning. The center also made available to / 
participating families the services of a local pediatrician dnd paid for most 
medical referrals such as orthopedic services and dental care. In addition, 
the center nurse served as health counselor to individual families. A traditional 
range of social services was provided by the center' sVsocial worker. Although 
these professional services were always available, the emphasis was on helping 
movers cope with problems themselves in the futurev * : - 

The educational and supportive services were delivered primarily by ^" 
staff of pro grant- trained pafaprofessional educators 'from the community. The' 

r •'. 
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basic criterion for selecting educators wa&; that their background and cultural 
experience be similar to that of the participants. There _was small pro- 
fessional staff of educators, a social worker, ^d health professionals, who 
served predominantly as resoufce persons and facilitators for parents dnd 
paraprofessionals, . _ 



\ 
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Evaluation Strategy and Design 

The PCDC evaluation strategyWas developed at the onset of the project 
in 1970. All of the evaluation data collected from 1972-1980 and reported * 
here follow the ^original design. Initially developed as a five-year 
research strategy, consisting of thr^ individual, on-:site evaluations, 
the initial design was to be followed\by a second five-year phase,' an 



ejctemally contracted uniform evaluatibn. When funds for the second 
phase were not available, the original design of three separate evaluations 
was extended for the 'remainder of the PCDC project. (See also Chapter 2, 
Overview and History of the pCDC Project/. 

^ While the three original evaluations Vere to be independent, they 
also were to include some common characteristics: *' ' 

' ^ - \ - 

1. Use of a broad range of outcome measures tied to program goals, 
including maternal interuiew data, videotaped observations of 
mothers interacting with thetrsphildxen, and child tests, both 
Standardized and nonstandardized. \ 

\ 

,2. Data collection at multiple time point^|3, including: baseline 
data at program entr^, testing throughout the time of program 
attendance, and at graduation, and annua^ follow-up of 
graduate^ mother-child pairs as resources permitted. 

J 3. "Marker" variables to be used across all three sites. In order 
to retain ^ome d,ata comparability, several child tests were 
administered across all three sites: the Bayley Infant Develop- 
ment Index, the Stanford-Bii!lt„ and Palmer's Concept Familiarity ^ 
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index. All three sits^s were also directed to collect baseline 
' demographic data and videotaped mdther-c hild i nteraction . , 

observations; however, content differed among sites^ 
4; Ranfiom assignment. of all mothers and children to program and 
* control groups; 

5. Concentration on evaluation of each intervention program as a 
whole rather than attempting" to assess impact of- separate 
components within a program. / 
^ , 6. Thorough documentation of the program model being evaluated. 
This PCDC evaluation strategy included methodological features .that, 
although routine in laboratory researph, were uncommon in 'field-based 
research, at the .time ; 

1. ^ Compatison of randomly assigned program and conprol groups; 

2. Collection' of baseline .data to be used in program and control** 

V group comparisons for initial equivalency and possible differential 

attrition over time; 

3. Collectioh of longitudinal data at multiple time points ex^imined for 
timing and patterning of effects during 'the program, as well as 

at graduation from the program; * 
' , * 4. Evaluation data collected fo^ several successive annual cohorts 
in each site,- to determine. stability of effects as programs ^ 
evolved from '.initial innovative stages^ to offering established 



services. . * 

Measurement Considerations 

The goal of the PCDC project was to involve the mothe««^ -or primary ^-n. 
care-giver in a program of educational and supportive services, in order to 
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enhance, the child's development -both during the program years and after. 
Each of the PCDC programs presented many potential areas for evaluations ' 
effects on the mother's child-rearing; effects on the mother's functioning 
as^MT adult, aside^ from child-rearing; effects on the cognitive and 
social development of the program child; effects on the family and the 
^ family's interactions, with the community. 

Each potential evaluation area was substantial and complex, posing 
methodological and technical problems. In a paper suggesting measures to 
be used in evaluating the effectiveness of the PCDC's, Hoffman <i9690 
pointed out that in most potential areas of PCDC impact, appropriate, 
carefully^ constructed measures of known reliability and validity were not 
then available; 

* 

It was decided to' concentrate evaluation resources on the most 
direct program goals: the mother's interaction with her child, an<f*[he 
child's cognitive development*. Although all three PCDCs concentrated I 
their main evaluation efforts on the child and mother-child interactiJLs, 
individual PCDCs also' addressed' dther areas. 



/ 



Mother-Child Interaction Observations 

Each program developed its own observation situations and coding 
schemes. This independent instrument development was encouraged for 
several reasons.. There was little precedent for using direct observation 
o£ mother-child intervention to evaluate program effectiveness; in fact[ 
at the beginning^ of the project there were no readily available mother-j 
child interaction instruments that spanned the ages of the PffDC cfiildreti 
and included the kinds of maternal variables the ?CDCs were designed to 
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impact. 'It was feared that a common observatibn instrument might not be 
sensitive to the. differences in program populations or di^rencd's in 
emphasis and structure in tl)e developing' programs. Purtrfermore, it was 
hoped that independent' work would lead to a^more^ diversified' evalaiation. 
♦ Although this approach drained- resources that i^fght have supported 
additional instrument construction in other ajeas, the investment was 
considered worthwhile. Th^ mother-child focus was highly relevant both 
to program goals and" to the burgeoning interest~in the mother'9 role in 
infant and child development.* * • r , ' ^ ^ 

Mother-child interaction observation settings . In 1970, ^nd even now, 
there was little data about the pomparativfe validity of observational gettdngs. 
Home observatipns, while. theoretically .preferable, presented practical "problems 
4^Jlrii^jf^ invasion into the home, 'impracticability , of conducting home observations . 
.^on the large number of subjects involved, and f^ar in at least one site about 
entering some- of the target neighborhoods with 'expensive observational equipment. 
Hence, it was decided to have a structured teaching situation and a waiting room 
observation that could be administered under controlled- conditions at th|^esting 
center. The structured teaching situation had been^ used with old%r childtjen by ' 
Hess and Shipman (1968);* the waiting room setting had beeh^previnDusly used profit- 
ably with iiifants, ' - ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Each PCDC designed its own mother-child interaction assessment. Hous't6n 
chose a laboratory based teachi^ig situation with one free-play component, the 
Maternal Interaction Structured Situation (MISS), augmented by adminis- 

ytration c^f Caldwell's (1970) Home Observation for Measurement of the 

- ^* 

EnvircKnent (HOME), a relatively simple checklist* Birmingham selected . - 
several different center-based observations: 4 ^I'walting room" situation, 
a structured teaching situation,, and a moderately stressful situation. ^, 
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New Orleans selected a waiting vQom situation ancl a structured teaching 

situation. • 

^, If the interaction assessments were conducted in the center, the 



program mo^rs would have an unfair advantage .becau^ -they would be in 

familiar surroundings, whereas^the control jnothers were in^a new setting* 

All three PCDCs attempted to control for this extra familiarity by having 

a Separate building or section of , a- building for the research. ' 

^ Biqningha m mother-child interaction observations . Two observations * 

* -to 
were used, the waiting room- and the teaclTing situation. They were 

. ' vide^qtaped sequentially .in the same setting at 24, 36, and 48 months. The 
\^ setting was a 12 X 14 foot room furnished with a ^mfortable adult-sized 

>^hair ,in one corner, a set of shelves along one ^wall stocked .with toys, 
an inflated punchj.n^ toy, a child-sized chair, and a small table with 
adult magazines on it. In-Jihe corner opposite the mother's chair, a 
videotape camera was mounted at a height of about 8 Ifeet. . « 

At the outset, the tester askeS^ the mother and child to make them- 
selyes^at home for* a short time and. then left the room. The following 
""minutes of free play were videotaped to be scored later by trained - • 
coder£f. , ' , * 

The tester returned and took the child frcto the room v^ile another 

0 tester gave the mother three sets ofc three objects .each. c ^ She instructed ^ 

the motiier how to sort them by shape and color and asked her to teach her 

child t^ sort the objects. For the 24-month observation, plastic spoons, 

small metal cars, and wooden dollhouse chairs of different colors were used; 

' ' • f 

for the 36- and 48j-month sessions, half-inch plastic letters "T",'"W'^, a9d "0"« 
The second tested returned* the child to the^mother and? left, and the following 
6 minutes of interaction were videot^iped for later coding. 
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Ceding procedure8~waiting room # The two 6-minute segments we're 
divTded into 15-second units for coding.^The presence/absence of each of 
these maternal behaviors was scored for each unit of the free play observa- 
tion: active participation in the child's activity, shows affection, 
gives^praise ^ carries on general conversation, gives information, labels, 
facilitates child's activity, uses suggestions,' commands, also 'questions, 
touches child, holds child, plays with child, talks in controlling and 
noncbntro^ling manner, smiles at child, 16oks at child, looks around 



roomer 



Coding proced^res-->teaching situation * 'Five S-poinnt rating scales 
were used to score maternal behavior in the teaching situation. Each of 

' the following ratings- were made at the end of each minute' of the 6-minute 
teaching task (except pace which was rated only once at the end): 
quantity and timing of instructions, use of pra*ise, encouragement, 
questions vs» orders, and pace. ^ * 

Houston Maternal Interaction Structured Situation' (MISS) . Videotaped 
samples of mother-child interaction in five structured tasks were obtained 
when the child was IZ^ 24, and 36 months of age. The setting was an 8 x 15 
foot ropm furnished With a child's table and two small chairs, a toy 
bench with a ^eat back and cushion, and a toy cabinet. 'The interaction 

-was videotapedT from behiifd a one-way mirror at one end of the room. 



The procedure at age 2 reqAred 28 mfnutes*, and consisted of a book 
task (4 min.), anlmrfl 'sort (4 miii.), block sort (4 min.), play .village (8 
Lmin.), and free play (8 min.). At age 3, the MISS ^ecfui red 56 minutes 
and two sessions were nec^sary. ' The first consisted c^f free play (20 
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min.). The second consisted of the book task (6 min.), block sort ^2 - 
min.), block design (6 min.), and teaching toys (12 min'.). Abbreviated . • 
instructions for each task a-re as follows: book: help the child leaihi" 
stfmething by reading the book 'together; sort : teach the child to sort 
animals (24 months), to sort blocks first by color, then .by size, then by 
color and size (36 months); block design : teach the child to reproduce a 
model (4 block, rectangle at' 24 months^ 7 block zig-zag at 36 months); 
play village: help' the child leam^ at play together with model town 

square with toy vehicles ^nd people; free play ; play just as would at 

>• 

^ home* * - , , - 

MISS coding procedures *^ Six scales were used to rate ^ch l-minute 
videotape segment. The six scales were mother's af fectionateness (9- 
point scale), use of praise (5-point scale), use o£ criticism (5-point 
scale), control of the child's behavior (5-point scale) , encouragement^f 
the child's verbalizations (5-point scale), and use of reasoning (5-point / 
scale)* The/ scoring procedure yielded ratings on each scale, for each 
minute of/the observation of each task* The ratings were averaged for 
each ^ale and task* . Research conducted in Houston indicated that the 
five tasks all tapped a single dimension* Therefore, the ratings for 
each scale were averaged across all five tasks* 

^ Houston Home Observation for the Measurement of the Environment ^ 
(HOME) . The HOME, used at 12,, 24, and 36' months, was developed by / 
Caldwell (1970)* The mother and child were visited at home for an 
interview and -observation period of 1 to 1 1/2 hrs* The interviewer- k • 

recorded the presence or absence of 45 maternal behaviors and character 
isjics of the ^me observed by the interviewer .or reported by. tte mother* 
^ These Items were categorized in six subscales and were summed for a total 
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HOME score. The six subscales were': emotional and verbal responsiveness 
of mother; avoidance of restriction and punishment; organization of 
environment; provision of appropriate pl^y materials;^ maternal- involvement 
\ with child; and opportunities for variety, in daily routine. 

New Orleans Mother-Child Interaction observation schedule <MCI) . ' 

\ ' > ' — — ' — 

The Mft is a waiting room observation used at 127*24, 36, and 48 

months . i^^lnle MCI observations^ we re made at the PCDC during the same 

testing appointiaent at which the regular battery of child tests was 

^ given. The mother and child were asked to enter^the testing room and 

wait"^E^ a short time before the child was tested. The ' observation was 

videotaped during this waiting period. Mothers were informed that they \ 

were being Observed witft their children, but were given no specific 

instructions. \^ ^ 

The observation setting was room 9 12 feet; a one-way mirror was 

located in (fee wall, and a camera and microphone were positioned near the 

ceiling. One room contained a comfortable armchair, a table with 

magazines, a child-sized table ai\d chairs, and bookshelves filled with 

♦ 

toys, ^ere was a closed, heavy wooden toychest in the room, in which 
some to^s were.atored. The interaction was videotaped using a videorecorder 
located behind the one-way mirror. For the first, cohorts', the observation 
'laste^d 6 minutes; for all successive cohorts, 10 minutes. Sound markers 
mark^ 15 second intervals on the tape. 

Coding procedure — New Orleans' waiting 'room. The maternal behaviors were 
coded in two ways: frequency counts of presence or absence of selected 
behaviors ih^jijach 15 second unit, and global rating scales applied to the 



total observation. The behaviors coded according, to frequency of occur- 
rence were^tegorized into one of 6 variable clusters. These included: ' 
^^^4^^f ^^^g^^^g (reading, labelling, explaining ot exchanging information, 
elaboiition or eSLtension, verbal stimulation, gives permission, expresses 
appreciation, praises, imitation, general conversation, asking* questions) ; 
Directive Language (focusing, suggesting;; commanding, correcting, 
distorting); Restrictive and Negative Language (V^triction, criticism 

* 

or hostility, threats ot warning);' Positive Techniques (positive 

^ 

langua^ plus active participation, teaching or ^demonstration, facilitation, 

physical affection, holding, physical stimulation of infant); Directive ' 

Techniques (Directive language plus non-verbal directive behavior); 

Restrictive and Negati^ Techgiques (Restrictive language plus physijal 

restriction, physical punishment, or ignoring a child's bid for response). • 

ZAch of the 6 variable clusters received a percentage score based on 

the frequency of units in which the relevant variable^ were observed, 

dividiad by the total number of units of observation (for Technique 

Clusters) or by the total number of units in which the mother used 

language (Language Clusters).^ > ' 

» ♦ 
The three global rating scales were adapted f rom Ains worth (1971), 

and we^ used at the end of the frequency coding to provide summative 

information and'^dd a^ qualitative dimension to the unit by unit frequency 

coding. The tjiree 9-point rating scales ,were: Insensitivity— Sensitfvity , 

\ 

Rejection — Acdeptance, Interference — Cooperation. - 

New Orleans structured teaching observation . ^ The setting was the same 
room used for the New Orleans waiting room observation; the te^iching 

' • « 
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observation was videotaped at a separate session at 36 months. Both the 
teaching task and the coding were the ^ame as the .Birmingham teaching 
situation. , 

Child Tests* /- 

K major concern from the beginning of the PCDCs Wds the child's 

general intellectual functioning. The Stanf ord-Binet was selected because 

it was available, had known reliability, some predictability, offered j 

the" possibility of comparability with other 'research, and was a widely 

used rough indicator of general intellectual stat^^. Criticisms of the 

..^ Binet as culturally biased and overly narrow in scope were considered; it 

was not intended' to be .the sole measure of cognitive impact. Several 

additional experimental cognitive measures were selected. The Concept 

Familiarity Index (Palmer, 1970) was developed for use with nonverbal, low- 

income children. It assesses basic concept attainment, and was used in 

all 3 site^. The New Orleans site also* used the "Meyers Pacific Test 

^ ft 

Series fShapiro, 1970), ajso a nonverbal measure, heaVily weighted toward 

J. . ' ' 

^perceptual and abstract abilities. 

'\ ' * 

All three PCDCs used the Bayley^ Scales; as with the Stanford-Binet , 
it was a^'knowa, available measure of tievelopment, at 24 months and below. ' 
^^'''^^ii*** • \ JOther areas of intended impact .' The' three PCDCs experimented with • 
measuifes in. several other a,reaQ of intended impact: dftfant development 
^measurear; chiicf social and affective variables, maternal attitude measures 
;-;"in areas of 'motivation, sfelf-esteem, locus of control, etc. Much of this 



experimentation-'was limbed onlyJ:o one ot: two cohorts, ot involved 
measures of questionable* Iteliability which were changed or refined over 
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several cohorts. For the present report, most of these experimental 
measures with small samples or questionable reliability have been omitted. 



Cross-site comparisons . Direct cross-si'te comparisons should not be 



S 



made with the present PCDC /ata. Across-slte variation in the psychometric 
properties of the measures is present not only iii the mother-child 
interaction observation instruments, but also should be considered with 
child test results. Each site trained and supervised its own paraprofes- 
siohal testers. Although' within-site reliability was high, variations 
across sites 4tre possible, e specially j|n .Houston, where all tests were 
administered either in Spanish or English, depending on the language 
preference of the mother or child. 



Recruitment, Random Assignment > and Sample Identification - 

Recruitment and random assignment procedures varied slightly between 

sites, and for cohorts within sites. 

Birmingham . A total of lOf^ mother-child pair^ completed data 

collection at_3 6 months in the program group; 79 completed data collection 

in the central group. These numbers represent participants who entered 

/ * . ' - 

the program after January 1972, and who graduated before October 1980. 

Participants prior to January 1972 are not included, as they were part of 

the pilot effort,. not randomly assigned, and began the program at an 

older -age than later experimental children. 

Half of the Birmingham participants were recruited through door-to- 

door canvassing of low-income neighborhoods; the other half were referred 

from community agencies or 'volunteered after Hearing about the program 

. from, friends or relatives. Mothers ai\d infants with* severe abnormalities 
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were not accepted. Infants had to be between age 3-5 months; motherrchild 
pairs remained in the program until the chiia was. 36 months of age. 

. Birmingham participants^came from very low-inco.me black and white 
families. An important essential feature of the Birmingham, program model 
was a socially integrated participant population. Unfortunately, it was 
more difficult to recruit white than b^ack participants; all white 
participants were therefore^ assigned^ to the program group. All black , 
participants were randomly assigned to either the program or control 
groups after agreeing to participate in either group. Control group 
participants\were offerr^d no special services but did receive^ small 
stipend for each complete testing appointment, , ' 

It is not possible to identify distinct cohorts of 'participants in 
Birmingham.. In order to~ maintain d smooth progression of participants 
through the several levels of respopsibility in the Birmingham program, 
new mothers were recruited continuously. Each month a few mothers 
entered and a few graduated.- (See A!ppendix A for a discussion of the 
pos-t hoc cohort designations used in Birmingham.) 

Houston . All participants began the* program when the child was 12- 

s 

'months old and graduated when the child reached 36 months. Each year a 
new cohort of families was recruited and randomly assigned to the program'- o 
control groups. Data were collected oh all families at entry, and when the 

^ 

child was 24 and 36 months of age. " 

A total o'f 102 mother-child pairs completed data coi:fection in the 
program group, and 98 mother-child pairs completed data collection in the 
control group. Data ■ from all , 'mother-child pairs (who began the program by 



1972 and* graduated by October 1980 are included in this report. Sarller 
cohorts were recruited as 4^^rt of a pilot program in-Houston, but are jipt 
included here as both the evaluation'measures used and the pijogram 
implementati-on differed from later practices^ . » - • ^ 

Families were recruited by door-to-door canvassing of homes in 
low-income ^fexican-American neighborhoods in Houston, Texas. Infants or 
mothers with severe abnormalities were excluded. For the 1972 and 1973 
cohorts, eligiljle families 'were randomly assigned to one of the two 
groups and then invited to ^'participate in that group-. After 1974, families 
WeTe ^assigned to either program or control groups after agreeing to 
participate in either group. A stipend' was paid to all families on 
completion of . each test battery. . ' 

New Orleans . New Orleans participants were black mother and children 
living in the inner city. -Mother and child pairs entered the program when 

n 

the child reached 36 .months of 'age. Each year 'a new cohort of mother-child . 
-pairs was recruited. A total of 46 mother-child pairs in the program 
completed data collection at 36 months; 52 mother-child pairs in the 
control group completed data collection at 36 months. Data included in 
this report begin with-the second cohort, recruited' in 1972. As .in the . 
other sites, data from the pilot cohort are omitted because of differences 
in both evaluation aitd program^ experience. (See Appendix A for a mqre 
complete discussion.) ' s . ' " s 

Birth records at a large pubficly funded hospital. Charity Hospital in^ 

' ^ 

New-Orlean§, were the primary means' for identifying potential recruits. 
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The birth records of all potential participants were screened for evidence 
of normal pregnancy, infant birth weight, and other neurological indicators 
of normal infant health.^* Mothers between the ages of 17 and 35 years 
^ere eligible. Mother-child pairs were assigned to program or control 
groups after .agreeing to participate in either groUp. 

/» 

Data Collection - /\ 

Each evaluation at'tempted to make the participants comfortable in \ 

the research setting by adapting measures and testers to the language, 

culture, ^and backgrounds of the. participants/ Testers spoke the same 

"language" as the part;icipants and were usually from the san^e community. 

In Houston, mothers and children had a choice of responding in Spanish or 

English, depending on the language with which they were most comfortable. 

Formal ,child tests were, not administered until a*child was at ease and 

responsive to the examiner, even if this meant rescheduling a session. . - 

Qual'ity control of testing was maintained by making intertester and 

interscorer reliability checks. The videotaped interaction observations 

were, in addition, coded by scorers' unaware of the group assignments of 

the subjects. • • " > ^ ' 

Data .collection schedules varied among the 3 sites, fr9m annually in 

Houston, to several times a year for the 'first few years in New Orleans 

and Birmingham. As available research funds were reduced, testing also - 

< 

became less frequent in New Orleans and Birmingham. This report focuses 

\ 

on annual test data. Data from intermediate test-'points is reported only 
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%t it suggests results that are disparate^ pr add information to the 

, » ■•' ~ . 

annual testing results. 

* 

Follow-Up Testing 

As funds were available, each PCDC followed up some of the mother 
and 'child\^drticipants beyond graduation. Reported here are intelligence 
test scores at 48 and 6(/^nths in all 3 sites; mother-child interaction 
.data and follow-up questionnaires ^j.n' New Orleans and Birmingham" at 48 
months; and a modest ^ount^^f datar from school records for th/ oldest 
cohorts in Birmingham and New Orleaits, . . ^ 



ft 



Chapter 5 
Short-Term Impact 

^^^is ehapter provides evidence of the effects of PCDC participation 
on mothers and target children at the time of graduation from the PCDC 
(child age 36 months)* Four major categories of analysis are presented* ^ 
First, the problem of possible .differential attrition is addressed* Next, 
impacts qf the program on target children are presented. , Third, evidence 
of program impact on mothers is provided. Finally, a shprt section 

^ * ; 

relating attendance to background and outcome variables is included. 

Many of the analyses in this section parallel analyses •previously 
reported in the reports from each center completed in^l975 at^t^he end of ' 
the first five years of PCDC oper-at'ions . The current report itclucfes^ 
•^data collected through September of 1980. In addition, some new scopes 
were created by different combinations of individual scores. Anatya^s * 

were run separately for each cohort.* Although the apparent "strength of 

^ . ' >■ ' 

effects differed somewhat from one cohort to another, a seri4s*of cohort 
by group analyses of variance indicated that there wa$ no evifffence'that ' 
the postrl975 results were significantly stronger or weaker^than the 
pre-1975 results. Therefore, aU analyses presented in this' section 
contain data combined across cohorts. Results the separate cohgrt:.' ^ • 
analyses are presented in Appendix A. . . • *. , 



Yearly cohort designations were used in Houston and New Orleans. 

•Eirmingham data did not contain coho'tt designations because of the 
"trickle" recrtiitment model used 'there. In this model, mothers we're 
recruited and entered the program continuously during the 'year' ratheif 
than 'a group of mothetrs starting togrfthfer at the same time. For andlyais 

.purposes, artificial cohort designations wetfe created in which mouthers *l 
and children entering the program in two adjacent calendar years Vere M * 
placed in the same cohort. ' • « , 



The sections on mother and child effects also Include discussion of 
the possible impact of various^ moderator Variables intended to determine 
•whether the PCDCs were more ef f ectl.ve for families with certain' background 
characteristics .(e.g., relatively uneducated mothers or absent fathers). 
In brder to determine the direct and interactive effects of the background 
variabres, multiple regressions were nm in which the background variables 

were entered into the equation along with a dtimmy ,va_j^able for treatment. 

> 

As a minimum, thfese background factors include th6 child's sex, mother's 

age, mother's, education, and number of children in the family i Othdr 

additional variables were use4 in specific sites. For example, father 

presence was used in Birmingham and New^Orleans, l?ut was not a useful 

t 

variable-^or Houston because the father was present in nearly allj families 

there* Rooms per person was used as a variable in Houston^ because 

preliininary analyses showed it xelated to "some, outcome variables in 

theft site, althaugh it was not relatefd to outcome in the other- sites. ^ 

Giv^n the relatively small sample sizes , it was, important to^ keep the 
♦ * 

npmber of'"independent variables to a minimum in order to ensure meaningful 
interpretation of the regression weights. • 

♦ 

''Product terms (i.e, the background variable^ times the treatment 
^variable) were then added to the regression equations 'to determine o 
^ whether including that interaction term would contribut'e significantly to 
,'the prediction^9f the dependent variable. Each interaction term was 

tested seprarately; all indepenSent variables were included in the 
, equatioji with each interaction term, but the, other interaction t;erms were ' 
excrluded. This kept the number of vat^^^^^^^^^ the equation at any one 
time to a reasonable number.t;an:d simplified interpretation , of the interactions, 
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(See Kerlinger and Pedhazur, 1973, for a discussion of Che assessment of 
' interactions with product terms in multiple, regressions) . 

In preliminary analyses/ regression 'repiduals were plotted against 
the original background scores to check for possible nonlinear. regressions 
Nonlin^arity was not noted, and all subsequent analyses assumed a linear 
model. ' ^ 

Readers accustomed to a conventional -analysis of coVarianpe approach 
should note that the squared t^value associated with the trealment 
regression weight is exactly identical to the £-value .'in an analysis of 

i 

covariance that tests for the significance of the treatment after control- 
ling f<5r the effects .of all. the l)ackground variables. 

Attrition Analysis > \ — . ' 

True random assignment procedures provided the best possible protec- 
tion against systematic bias in the initial sample selection process. 
However, differential attrition from program and control groups could 
yield biased comparisons at the time of graduation from the program. 
Selected demographic characteristics and any appropriate test scares at 
the time of entry into the program were compared for program and control 
children who were still left in this sample'* when the graduation (36-mont^ 
test battery was administered. This final sample^ was, defined by havifig^. 
score on the 36-month test for which data was most xiomplete. In Birmingham 

if 

and New Orleans the most complete measure was the.^tanford-Binet, while 
in Houston it was the HOME Inventory. -The .Houston Stanford-Bine t sample * 
was practically identical to* the HOME^.Inventory sample. The differences 
between program and control groups in the final sample Uere tested with 
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t-tests for the continuous variables and chi-squares forth^ dichotomous 
variables. For comparison purposes, entry scores from pro^ram-^and 
control families that dropped out are also included in' the tQlljUiv^g 
tables. The tables also provide a summary demographic description of the 
sample. ^ ^ 



Birmlpgham attrition analysis . Results of the Blrminghain attrition 
^analysis are presented in Table 5.U The only signif ieanqriU^Jerence ' 
between the groups was on the 4-«onth Bayley Mental Develo^ent Index 
(MDI). This suggests the' possibility that mothers of less cognitively 
competent children were more likely to dfop out of the program group and 
remain J,n thd control group. However, it least two important factors 
make this -inteql^^ts^ion questionable. First, the 4Mnonth Bayley is more 
o^a reactivity measure than an assessment of cognitive competence. It 

. . i . ' ' * . . . 

has'^a vety^^o^w corijplation; wit0i;iater tol scores; its correlation with 
tht KHaonth MDI i9 .0? ttJ*i75^ aril .with £he 22-iiionth MDI the correlation 



is .13 (N»16;^^). The cor-telatlon^ th^'^4-%onth MDI .with 36-rfonth Stanford-' 
Binet IQ scores is .19 (N«i55) and 9lO'(N^142) with the 48-month Binet. 
By contrast, the 22-month Bayley 'correlates -^6 (N-169) w4,th the 36-monfch 
Binet and .43 (N-140) with the 48-tfotith Bine^. A second factor is that 
the 4-month Bayley is not, strictly speaking, a pretest measure. Program 
participants attended the center for about\ ohe month^ before this test was 
•administered. Although this Is tooicshort a time to expect- a true program 
effect, it might b^ Icmg enough to make a difference in how comfortable 
the infant. felt about being takei^ from its home and expose^d to s4:rangefs. 
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TABLE 5.1 



Blnnlnghaa ' 

Attrition Analysls fpr Stanford-Blnet Scored 
36 months 



Drop 



Program Control 



V 



Income 
Per person 



Mbther's 
•Education 



Number of 
Children In 
Family 2 



Mother's 



Age 



N 
M 
SD 



N 
M 
SD 



N 
M 
SD 



N 
M 

SD 



Bay ley Mental N 
Development M 
Index (4 mo) SD 



66 
1075.98 
719.94 



.71 

10.90 
1.63 



72 ^ 
.83 
1.09 



72 

21.29. 
4.60 



115 ■ 
108.84 
16.37 



35 
968.99 
756.52 



37 

11.05 
1.33 



•37 

• .94 
1.00 



36 

21.76 
4.10 



42 . 
113.67' 
13.42 



Father 
^ Present . 

Father 
Abspnt 

Male 

Female 

TOTAL 



N(Z) 

. N 
N(%), 



17(23.6) 7(19.4) 



55 



29 



83(51.9) 49(47.1) 



77 
160 



. 55 
104 



Final Sample 
Program Control ^ 



100 

912.73 
579.78 



106 
11.01 
1.52 



106 

.99 
1.32 



106 
21.78 
4.65 



81 
112.52 
14.30 



74 

889.44 .24 
679. ?2 



77 

11.09 -.37 
1.44 ' 



77 

1.13 
1.22 



77 

22.25 
4.59 



-.37 



-.68 



74 

106.15 2.80* ' 
13.96 



33(31.1), 

50(46.7) 
57 - 

107 



chl-square 
'32(41.6) 2.12 

45 

U6(58.2) 2.41 
33 

79 



*p<.05 , ■ ■ •■ ' . 

i. Income per person figures obtained over 'several cohorts were 
to bonstant 1^67 d{>llars by the Consume^ Price Index. 

2 Number excludes target child, ' ■ ' ' 



converted 
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Houston attrition analysis * Results of the Houston attrition analysis 
are presented in Table 5.2. Because the Houston program did na^ begin 
until the target&child was twelve months of age, the'lZ^month Bayley MDI 
and 12-montK "HOME Inventory scores are true pretest measures. Father 
absence was not considered as a significant demographic variable in 
Ho'uston because a fathjer was present in 94Z of the 'Houston families. ^ 
Income 'information from Houston was not available for later cohorts. 
Previously reported Houston data for the first two experimental cohorts 
indicated no differential attrition on income per person (Johnson, kahn, 
& Leler, 1976). The Njis^low for the MDI because it was not administered 
in- the last three yearly cohorts. There was no evidence of differential 
attrition on any of the Houston scores. Note also that, on the average, " ^ 
Houston mothers had less formal education than mothets -in Birmingham or 
New Orleans (see fable 5.3), but were -somewhat, .older. > 

New Orleans attrition analysis . New Orleans at triti(^ results are 

presented iji Table 5.3.. The only variable on which there were significant 

program-control differences was income per .person. .Per person in<iome was' 

higher in the control group. Although'Tthis might be expecte^d to bias 

analyses against finding program effects, income per person may not be a 

very meaningful variable on this poverty level sample with a^estricted . 

range of incomes." Reports from the testers indicated that they were 

.frequently skeptical of the accuracy of the income information provided. 

> 

Even if income information were accurate, it is difficult to "assess the 
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XABLE 5.2 
Houston 

Attrition Analysis - HOME Scores 
36 months 















* 






Drop 




Final Sample 




Mother's I 




Proj^ram 


Control 


Program^ 


- . 

Control 




N 


162 


1 ft! 
xox 


82 






Education 
« 


M 


7.08 


6 68 


6.52 


7.03 


1 AO 

-1.08 




SD 


2.93 




3.34 


2.91 




Number of 
Children 


N 
M 


1 fin 
2 n 


xol ^ 

X. 


91 
1.84 


104 
1.96 


-.50 


in Family 


SD 


2.23 


1.95 


• 1.51 


1.93 




Mother's ^ 


N 


IfiS 

XU J 


xOJ 


92 


7 O 




Aee 

1 


M. 


26 2fi 


7fi Q9 




2>.38 


.64 


SD 


6.27 


6.21 


5.86 


6.17 




Bay ley Mental 


N 


96 


103 


48 


69 




Development 


M 


105.90 


105.75 


104.38 


1Q2.62 


.90 


Index (12 mo) 




17 no 


1 "5 AO 
X J. U J 




in on 

xU. JU 
















♦ 




N 


176 


190 


91 


104 




Total 


M 


28.68'" 


29.29 


28.81 


29.36 


-.56 


X12 month) 


SD 


.6.36 


6.41 


6.87 


6.-76 




Male 


N(%)', 


112 (57%) 


112 (51%) 


45 (45.4) 


57 (52.3) 


chi-square 
2.12 


Female ^ 


N 


83 


104 




52 
















TOTAL 




. 195 

*- 


2i6 


99 


■ 109 






Excluding target child 

Home Observktlon for dj^ie Measurement of the Environment 



\ 
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TABLE 5.3 f 
New Orleans 

*» ♦ 
Attrition Analysis -Stanford-Binet 

36 months 



Drop 



Income per 
Pexssbn 



Mother's 
Education 



Number of 
Children • 
In Family 



Mother's 
Age 



"Bay ley Mental 
Development 
Index (6 mo) 



N 
M 
SD 



N 
M 
SD 



M 

SD 



N 
M 
SD 



N 
M 
SD 



Program . Control 



81 
590.20 
62^.38 



83 • 
11.08 
1.80 



84 
1.12 
1.16. 



74 

22.92 
'3. .55 



33 
119.67 
18.29 



58 
552.00 
'490.95 



65 

11.09 
1.74 



65 
1.40 
1.36 



62 , 
22.06 
4.52 



34 
I20j06 
17.31 



_Pinal Sample 



Program Control • 



42 
530^.36 
360.38 



42 

11.14 
1.60 



43 
1.26 
1.26 



41 ' 
23.81 
6.81 



35 
127.40 
14.38 



49 
777.34 
5 78.- 72 



50 

11.24 
1.69 



50 
1.46 
1.33 



46 

23.28 
4.66 



42 
133.41 
15.16 



--2. 40* 



- .28 



- .76 



.42 

I 



1.47 



j Father- present - VN (%) 
Father absent N 



Male 

Femdle 

TOTAL 



N (X) 



20 (23.8) 18 (27. 7) 

64 47 

62 (53.0) 43 (53.1) 

55 ^ , 38 

117 " 81 « 



chi-square 
12 (27.9) 19 (38.0) 1.06 



31 

24 
22 
46 



• 



31 

■A 



24. (46.2) .35 
28 : 

^ .52 



?«fp<.05 

Income pet person fi^)ttres obtained over several cohorts were converted 
to ^constant .l$e7 dollars by- the' Consumer Price Index. 

2 ' 
Ntmher excludes target- child. * ^ - 4 - 



economic impact of lather factors not counted as income (efg,, food 
' « • t 

Stamps) that might- benefit relatively low-income families more than 
relativelyhigh-inQome families. Thq income per person variable" was not 



correlated with later Cognitive outcomes. Its correlation with 36-month 
Stanford-Binet IQ scores was .02 (N-91), and it had a negative correlation 
with 48-month Binet IQ' (£ - -.14; N-64). 

Conclusions. Out of twenty comparisons, only twQ yielded "significant 
results; one of these differences favored the program group and the other 
fayored the control group., In summary, there was no evidence that" the 
final samples were s^fstematically bia'sed. 

'Child Effects " , ' ' ■ ' ^ 

' .. Stanford-tinet . TJie Stanf ord-Binet Intelligence Scale was used'in 
, all three sites as a measure of general cognitive functioning. Although 
the cognitive skills assessed on^th^s test generally were not directly 
instructed in the PCDCs, if was hoped that the activities of mothers 'and 
children in the Centers would generalize to thl,s global measure of 
* intellectual ability. . !. 

^ As indicated in Table 5.1, all three; programs demonstrated significant 
lO effects at the jtime of graduation from' the program. Note tlj^t the IQs 
are reported, on the basis of "the 1960 norms. The I960 norms were used in 
order to maintain continuity with earlier ^PCDC reports and to^^f acilitate 
comparisons to previous evaluations (e.g., longitudinal^ consortium) which 
oised the I960 norms. Af this age level, scores afe about 10 points lower 
on the 1972 norms. 
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The regressions of the background variables on the Stanford-Binet are 
presented in Table 5.5. ^ , « % ' 

In general, the lack of relationship of these vartfiLable3 to IQ score 
seetts more striking tl^an the significant effects ,that ate noted. A major'^ ^ 
factor in this lack of relationship is undoubtedly the relative homogeneity 
of the sampi^es^^ich tends to attenuate relationships. Thus,^ for example, 
mother's education in New Orleans would doubtless contribute significantly 
to the prediction if the sample inclu4ed all mothers'* in the city, not a 
sample of black mothers in thes central city who met certain income. 

4 

guidelines. In the current sample, the mean number of years of mothfers^ 

' <» * 
education was 11.2 with a standard deviation of only 1.6. 

Of the 17 backgroiXnd, variable by treatment interactions .that 

were tested, only one (rooms -per person X treatment iir Houstoti) was 

significant. This 'finding was in the dire^ction suggesting that the 

treatment was more effective for children who camd from relatively 

uncrowded homes. However, this finding was.not replicated for other ' 

' outcome variables in the Houston, graduation. battery (Concept Familiarity 

, \ \ 

Index, HOME, and Maternal Interaction Structured Situation); or in the* 

\^ 

24Tinonth Bayley Mental Development Index scote^, and may be best explained 
by chancft. ^ - ' • ^ 

^ • Concept Familiarity Index ii Results on Francis Palmer's Concept 

Familiarity Index (CFI) are presented in Table 5.3. Although the program 
children had higher scores in all three sites , differences were statistically 
significant only in New Orleans. The failure to find significant differences 



> 
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TABLE 5.4 
Stanford-Binet (1960 norms) 

0 

3^ 36 mojvths 



Site " • 
Birmingham 



Program 
N 107 



M 
SD 



97.65 
10.38 



Control 
79 " 
•91.49 
11.99 



3.75** 



Houston 



N 102 
n 107.26 



SD 13.07 



98 
103.41 
12.96 



2.09* 



New Orleans 



SD 



N 46 
M 104.22 
10.36 



52- 

96.69 
12.20 



3.27** 



*p<.05 



\ • -I 



57 



' TA5LE 5.5 

.Regressions >f Background Varlal^les-- Stanford-Binet IQ 

36 months 



Independent 
Variables 



(1) Child's sex^ 

(2) Mom Education 

(3) Mom age 

(4) Number of Children 

2 

(5) Father Presence 

(6) , noa WAIS^ ' 

(7) Rooms per Persori 

(8) . HOME Inventory 

(9) Treatment 
t&iltiple 

Interactions 

1X9 , ' 

'3X9 

4X9 . ' • 

5X9 

6X9 • 

7X9', 

8X9 



Birmingham 
(djE-165)^ 

Weight _t 
1.99 1.21 
.1.36 ' 2.06* 

.19 .61 
-1.17 -1\14 
3.66 . 2.02* 



5.51 3.34 
.38 



** 



1.12 
-.68 
.15 
.27 

i.38- 



-.34 
-.61 

.21 
.40 



-i - 



Houstoi^ 
(df-141) 



Weight t_ 
^ 3.48 1.70 
-.01 -.04 
. a4 . i72 
-.99 -1.27 



-3.61 1.16 
.26 1.67 
4.20 2.04* 
.30 

6;38 1.54 
.56 .78 
-.48-1 .'36 
-l.lS -.87 



.71** 
.29 




15.0 

i09 



New Orleans 
(df-73) 




6.40 '2.63* 
• 49 

.-1.52 -.31 

- 1.95 1.33 

.44 ^ .89 

• ^-.58 -.28 

5.45 1.01 

'-r.03 -.07 



*p<.05. 
**p <.01 , ^ . 

^ Male - 1 Female - 2 ' 
2 

Present ■ 1 Absent "0 < . 

Sum of three scale SQores from tKe Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
• Scales: * Vocabulary, Similarities Comprehension 
4 

Total score on Caldwell ^s ,H0ME Inventory administered before the 
start of the Houaton program ' . ^ * 

Multiple R aftef adding all independent' variables , but excluding 
Interactions ' 
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: in Houston is particularly surprising l^ecaiise Palmer's concept training ^ 

. ^ curriculum (Pa[lmer, 1970) was an^explicit compotient of the Houston program. 

The CFI was designed to dtoonstrate the effects of this'^curriculum, :The^ 

failure to find positive results ihlght be attributed to invalidity' of the > 

criterion scores, but fche available evidence appeats to refute this 

explanation. Scdres are" well belojw ^he test c'eiling (maximum^ssible 

-score - 50). The correlation with Stanford-Binet .scores was ,63, indiqating 

that «^e score must represent more random noise.* Furthermore ," in 

the Houston regression aq^alysis, mother's age, number of chil4ren in the 

family, rooms per person, and the total score from the HOME pretest all 

-had statistically significant regression weights, contributi^ig to 'a 

"^multiple correlation of .44. But- even' whei^ tli^se background factors were 
: . s 

statistically controlle'd, the treatment effect was not significant 
aUOO] f l.OA). 

>■ ^ • . ■ 

r The regression analyses indicated no significant interactions ' 

A ■ . - . 

f between the background variables and treatment in' any site. In New . 
Orleans, the- only, significant f>redictor of CFI score, in addition to 

V treatment, was the mother.'s WAIS score (£[56] « 2.87). None of the > 
background variables in Birmingham contributed significantly to the predic-v^ 
tion of the CFI score. o., . 



/ 



*The correlation with the* Startford-Blnet in New Orleans was .57, but 
in Birmingham It was only .30. Thus, the construct validity evidence 
in Birmingham is weaker, and th^^" failure to find significant results there 
may, reflect some problem with ^sy-a^nistration or scoring. 



KLC ' 



TABLE ^5.6 

Concept Familiarity Index 
36 months * 





Program ^ 


Control 




site 




• 

• 








n" 


97 


71 














Birmingham 


M 


•27.19 • 


25.97 


' 1.59 




SD 


4.80 " 0 

• 


5.01 






N 


58 


73 




Houston 




36.33 - 


34.64- 


1.47 




SD' 




6.81 






N 


3*8 


43 




New Orleans 


M 


'33.39 


28.02 


• 4.00** 














SD 


4.69' , , . 


7.01 






60 
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Bayley Men tal Development Index , .The B^yley Scales of Infant Developmentir' 
were the only other .measures of child cognitive ability administered in 
all three sites. This measure is not age appropriate at 36 months, but 
is , appropriate at 2^ months,* Thus, it is a useful \easure of progrjm 
effects after about a year and a- half of-the program in Birmingham and ^' . 
New Orleans, The^ 24-mopth testing corresponds to the^ enfl of the 
in-home program in Houston. Ta6le 5.7 indicates that there were signif-^ ^ .yt 
leant differences on the Mental Development Index in all three* s^tes, ^ 
demonstrating that there ^are measurable impacts^ fujl year' before the 
programs' end. In Houston, the Bayley was dropperf in early 1975*, ^and 
, the table -therefore reflects scores from only two cohorts. 

IC- is' ^metimes argued that a demonstration* of .group differences ' » 
on an infant mental 'development scale is meanipgless because the scores^ 
do not correlate with later indicators of mental- competence . Khii^ this 

' 0 

may be tnie for the very early Bayley scores , Jhe 24-month Bayley MDI- in 
the Birmingham sample correlates .56 <N-169) vrtth* 36*month Stanf ord-Mnet 
IQ, .43 (N-I40) wJLth 48-month IC^, and .37 (N»HO)*witK 60-moath scores.. ' 
In Houston, the correlation is .46 (N»94) with is-month Stanf ord-Binet * Ilj', 
• 74 (N«22) with 60 month IQ on the Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scales ' 
of Intelligence, and .41 (N-21) with IQ at age 7 on the Wechsier Intelli- 
gence Scale for Children. In New Orleans, the correlations were .49 
. (N-71), .49 (N-51), and .30 (N-12), with 36-, 48-, and 60-month^ Stanf ord- 
Binet IQ, respectively. 




*Test administration in Birmingham was actually closer to the 22-month 
birthday, hut is^ referred to as a 24-moath test to simplify the discussion. 
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TABLE 5,7 



Bayley Mental Development Index 
2A months 





''"Program 


« • 

uoncrox 




Site 


K 


105 




u 


t 

X i5lrmlngnam 


M 


96.74 


Q Q 7 C 


H« / 7 




SD 


10, .04 


12.89- ~. 




o 


0 

N- 


65 


73 




Houston 


M 


97. '5^ 


' 90.99 


o 3,24** 




SD 

• 


1^.59 


11.26 








42 


52 




^ new uTxeaus 




95.48 


0 / . 1 J 4 




t 


SD 


14.22- 


. 10.97 ■ 


V 


^ . "■ • 

. **p<.Ql 


if v. 


ii » 


9 






* 


•6 

m 












0 
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Regressions of the background va^bles on the Bayley Mental. 
Development Index are presented in Table 5.8* No significant interactions 
of the backgrotind variables and treatment were noted. 

Other measures. Two additional 36-month child tests were administered 
^ in New Orleans, the Pacific Test Series and the Ammons Full-Rang§ Picture ' 
Vocabulary Test. Neither test was ^ministered to the last graduating 
cohortv-^ 

Scores on the Pacific, a test of aCbtraction abilities, did not 

indicate any significant program effects .\ However, mean scores were at 

least 30 (out of a total possible of 40) in both program and control' 

groups, and the lack of a difference may then be attributed to a Veiling ' 

effect on the test. As Table 5.9 suggests, -tj^e ceiling explanation 

appears ^specially likely because there was a significant difference at 
♦ * > ♦ 

30 months. -~ 

Although increasing sight vocabulary was not a specific component pf 
the New Orleans, 'Curriculum, the Ammons did demonstrate significant program 
effects as indicate* in Table 5/10. 

Mother Effects * - ■ ^ 

Mother-child interaction obsexrvatio ns. Summary s<iores were created 
for all the mother-cKild interaction' observations, reflecting cpnceptually ' 
related and/or statistically correlated variables. Although the individual 
variables are interesting and have great descriptive powet, the composite 
dimension provides a more complete\assessment of program-effectiveness 
and is ^consistent with the goals of the programs, which included broad 
effects on an interrelated complex of positive mothering skills.' 



6 
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TABLE 5^ 



Regressions 6f B,»cj|^ground"Vaifiablas -'Bayley Mental Development Index 

* 24- months . 



Independent ^BirmiHgham^ 
Variables ' \ . (df»164> 


' Houston 
fdfi«110)^ 


0 

« 


New Orleans 
(df-73) 


. . .,. c . , Weight t. 
'(1) Child's .sex ^99 " . .58 : 


Weight - 
3;3|l " 


_t , " 
1.61 


Weight 
-3.81 


t_ 

1.20" 


(2). Mom Educatioiv .70 , .98 ' ' 


• .34 ' 


:«92 , 


-.53 


-.54 , 


' (;3) Mom Age • , [ T^'^^j^^*^^ 

(4) Numbej of ; children .53 .50 

(5) Father' Eresence ^ 4.62 2.47* 


. .19 


• .87 ^' 
■1.18 


.40 
-1.72V 
-1.13 


1.56 
-1.31 
-.32 


V (6) Mom WAIS ' • ^ 






.69 


2.73** 


(7) Rooms p#r persoa- ' ~ 


; -4.92 •- 


■1.64 . 






(8) HOME Inventory / * — ~ v 


..30 


2.72** 




— 


(9) Treatmefit ' 7.49 ' 4.39** 


6.98^ 


3.34** 


7.16 - 


2.28* 


Multiple * .38 ' 


.46 




..53 




Ihteractions ^ ^ ' 
• * • 










1X9 .•99 .29 


8.06 . 


1.94 


'-5.57 


-.91 ' 


2X9 -lr.08 -.89 


-.49 


-.68' 


-.77 


-. 40 


3X9 -.07 -.19 


.21 


.63 


-.51 


-.90 


4X9 - .91, .69 


-1.52 - 


■1.57 ' 


-1.37 


-.40 


5X9 . -4.25 -1.20 






-.91': 


-.13 


,6X9. — — 






l.Oi ^ 


1.96 


• 7 X 9 — — 


4.38 


.82 




8 X-9 ' *~ — 


-.41 


1.12 






*p<.05 
**p<.01 , 










1 Male - 1 Female - 2 










2 Present » 1° Absent - 0 








* 



3 Sum of three' Bc^le scores from the Wechsler A<ijilt Intelligence* 
Scales: VocflCbulary, Similarities, Comprehension 

4 Total score bn Caldwell's HOME Inventory administered before the 
sttart of the Houston program 

5 Multiple R after adding all independent variables, but excluding 
interactions. 



ERIC 
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\ 

TABLE 5.9 



'PACIFIC TCST SERIES 
(30 add 36 month) 



Program 



Control 



30-^^onth 



36-M6nth 



N 

M ^ • 
SD 

'.'US 

N 

M . 



42 

24.19 
7.08 

, — t 

32 

32.09 
'5.29 



44 



20.80 Y^2.14 



7.63 



42 



30 .-00 ' 1.43 ■ 

6.86 

7 



*p<.05 



P 



'"TABLE 5U0 



Ammons Full Range Picture Vocabulary Test 
(36 months) 



N 
M 
SD 



Program 
34 

* 13.44 
3.38 



Control 
38 

ii.'u 

3.09 



3.66** 



*p < .05 



4 
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Birmingham waiting room positive maternal Interaction score * As 

described in Chapter 4, 18 variables jwere coded for occurrence or nonoccur 

''^rence during each of 25 IS-secotfd uni^; these.j/ere summed for totals 

over 6 minutes. After eliminating very low frequency scares, the cor re- 

lation of the scores was inspected, and the following 9 scores were noted 

to be positively intercorrelated and logically related: active partici- 

* pation, general conversation, labeling, facilitation of child's activity, 

asking the child questions, playing with the child, looking at the 'child, 

, non-controlling talk, and- giving information. The 6-minutes totals for 

these tilne scores were summed f or^ thfe Birmingham waiting room "Positive 

Maternal Interaction" score. 

Birmingham teafetiing sitiiation^f fective' teacher*" scor^ . Each of the 

following 4 scales were rated at the etid of each minute, and averaged 

over the 6-minute teaching tasks: quality and timing of instructions, 

use of praise, encouragement^ use of questi^^^vs. orders. A fifth 

scale, '^pace," was rated once at the end af the 6 minutes. The' "Effective 

Teacher" score i« the sum of- thSse rating"^. ^ 

Houston structured teaching situation net positive ^materhal behavior 

score . As described in Chapter 4, 6 scales were used to rate^ch 

1-minute videotaped MISS upit; these ratings were averaged for each of 5 

tasks*, then averaged across all 5 tasks.- After dropping two of the 

scales that had very low frequencies, the Net Postive Maternal Behavior 

Score was created by adding together the positive scores (affectiqn, 

*\ ' 
praise, and encouragement of child's verbalization) and subtracting the 



So • 



negative score (criticism). >A11' three PCDC curricula emphasized ' 
that although all mothers occasionally^ are negative or restrictive with 
their children, the balance of positive and negative maternal behavior 
has an impoii|ant impact on the child. The net positive maternal behavior 
score reflects this concept of balance. 



Houston H OME togatv score . Caldwell's Home Inventory of 45\atemal 
behaviors is categorized into 6 subcategories (see Ch^ter 4), >rtiich are 
totalled' for a summary HOME score. , 

New Orleans waiting room net posi^tive maternal, language ^core . As 
described in Chapter 4, maternal behaviors coded according to frequency 
of occurrence ^areT clustered into 6 scores: Positive Language, Directive 
, Language, Negative Language, Postive Techniques, Directive Techniques, 
and Negative Techniques. Because preliminary analyses indicated that the 
techniques categories overlapped the language categories, but 'were lesS" " 
reliable, they. have been dropped. The Net Positive Maternal Language - 
Score was ^created by subtracting the Negative Language 'sgo re and the 
(xective Language score from the Positive Language score. ^" 

New Orleans waiting rdom^ sensitivity rating ;^ Of the three global * 
ratings used , in ^ew Orleans for the. total interaction, sensitivity is the ^ 
mo'st sununative, and adds a qualitative dimension not present in the 

f;reque]ncy-based Net Postive Language score. 

i ' <■ . . « . 

New Orleans teaching situatioVeffecti^ ^teacher score . This 
observation is identical to the Birminghad Reaching situation, and the New 
Orleans Effective Teacher Score is identical to the Birmingham score. 
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Indeed, ^this task was scored by sending the New Orleans tapes to.Blmingha 
to be rated. ^ ' * ' T 

# 

Program effects on mothers ..^ As indicated in Table- S.Tl^, all three 
programs djemonstrated significant positive effects on mothers' observed • 
behaviors toward the children at the time of graduation from the program. 

The regressions of the background variables for the summary /^temal 

• - ' r '* 

variables are , presen^d^in Table 5.12. As with the" child variables, the 

lack of relationship between background variables and maternal scores is 
striking; it is 'probably accounted for by the relatively homogeneous, 
samples. In contradiction to many reported studies of pother-child 
interaction, sex of child was not related to paternal behavior. , This may 
be the result of the use of macrc^ 'or summative maternal Jbeha^iors in 
PCDC results, in contrast'with micro behaviors used in most other ^udies 
that have found sex differences. * * . " 

The demographic variables wer^ also Jtested for possible interaction 

*with treatment effects.' Only one interaction was sigrfif icant, sex x 
treatment in the Birmingham Effective Teacher score. This finding 
suggests that the program was more effective for mothers of boys; 
however, this finding is not replicated in the Birmingham Effective 
Teacher scores at 24 months (Table 5#13) or at 48: months (Table 6.9), nor 

,in the Birmingham Positive Maternal Interaction scores (Tables 5.1J 




5.13, 6.9), nor in any of the other sites. 

Table 5.13 demonstrates that the positive program effects on* the' 
mothers' interaction with- their children were observable at least a full 



Table 5.11. ~ 

Summary Maternal Behaviors in- Mother-Child Interactiog^s W ^ aLi oqis 

,36 months 



Birminj^am - * , 




PrQRram 


' Control 


^ Postive Maternal Interaction 


, N 


86 




-70 ' 


(waiting room) 


'M 


65.59 




53.60 




SD <«. 


^0.78l 




29.52 


•Effective Teacher 


N 


84 




'67 


(structured teaching) 


, M 


12.06 




10. 2§^ , 




SD 


2.49 




2.86 



2.4/* 



4.09 



New Orleans 

' • Net Positive Maternal Langtiage 
(waiting ^oom) 

^Sensitivity 

^waiting room) ' 

^Effetrtive Teacher 

- (strtjctured teaching) 



Houston 

Net Pos:j:tive Internal Behavior 
(structured teachings) 



Home Total Score 

(XIaldwell ^Home Inventory) 



N 


42 


31 


M ' 


30.26 


7.24 


SD 


27.07 ^ 


39.53 








N - 


42 


31 ■ 




.6.29 


5.19 


SD 


1.62 


2, jo 


N# ^ 


11 


13 


M 


10.85 


9.65 




i.o'i^ 


' 1.40 



t 



2.77 



2.28" 



:2.34* 



N 
M 

SD 

,N 
M 
SD 



79 

" 8.50 
1.00 

99 . 
'36.98- 
■4.9 



82 
7.7.0 
1.3S 

10,8 
33.39 
5.9 



4.18 



** 



,** 



<.05 . 



** 



<.Q1. 



Data ^ivailable only for the cohort^enf^ring in 1972. 



TABLE 5.12 

Regressions of Backgrouiid Va^ables on Selected Maternal Behaviors 

From Mother-Chllrinteractlon Observations 
?6 months ' ^ 



INDEPENDENT 
^ . VARIABLES 



BIRMINGHAM 



^fCl-Posltlve 
Interaction 
(df-126) , 



MOI-Effectlve 
Teaching 
(df-121) 





*WelRht 




Welitht 


t^ 


(1) Chlld^ssex ^ 


-2,81 


. -.53 


.02 • 


.03 


(2) Mother education 


.66 


*.30 


-.11 


-.-.52 


(3) Mother age 


.66' 


.60 


.24 


\.20* 


(4) No. of children 


-1.62 


-.46 


-.40 


-1.18 


(S) Father presence 


-1.18 


-.20 


.89 


}.56 



(6) Mother WAIS 

(7) Rooms per person 

(8) HOME Inventory^ . 

(9) Treatment 



Multiple R^ 

INTERAfrriONS 
1X9 
2 X 9 
^3X9 
4X9 
5X9 
6X9 
7X9 
8X9 



7.14 1.34 



.16 



1.68 3.25** 



:.39 



-10.07 


-.94 


-2.09* 


-2.0ji* 


-.95 


r^26 


-.35 


*1.02 


.41 


, -36 


-.11 


-.98 


-2.34 


-.59 


-.43 


-1.13 


11.42 


1.02 


.74 


.67 













HOUSTON 



Net Positive 


Total 


H^ernal 
(df- 


Behavior 


HOME > 


•116) 


(df»144) 


WelRht 


t 


WelRht t 


V -.08 


-.36 


- .49' .55 


.02 . 


.48 


.19 1.23 


.01 


• .57 


^ .09, 1.02 


. -.08 


-1.18 


i -.18 -.56 



-.40 
.05 
.90 



-1.20 
2,50* 
4.17** 



1.79^ 

.17 
3.89 ' 



1.37 

2.50* 

4.34** 



.41 



.44 



ERIC 



*p<.05 
**p<.01 

l'Male-1 Feiiale-2 
2 Present-l Absent-O 

^ "WrT^^ W^^haler Adult Intelligence Scales: 

Vocabulary, Similarities, Comprehension " ' . 
5 W T a-talnitftered before start of Houston program 

'interact'lins "^'"^ Independent variables, but excludln" 



-.15 


• "^05 , 


.53 


.97, 


-.11 


-.22 


.00 


.08 


.23 


- i.oa 


-.16 


-1^.75 


.81 


' 1.04 « 


.06 


.48 


















-6.88 


-1.96 


.36 


\52 


-.43 


-1.81 


-.07 


-1.25 



NEW ORLEANS 



Positive 
Language 
(df-45) 



.Negative 
language 
(df-45) 



WelKht 


t 


Weight 


t 


-5.-10 


-.89 


-1.52 


-.64 


-3.23 


-1.68 


.14 


. 17 


-.20 


-.37 


.23 


L04 


-.81 


-.34 


-.30 


-.31 


.12 


.02 


-4.03 


155' 


.82 


1.94 , 


'-.26 


-1.46 
— • 


9.40 


1.68 


^-.45 


-.20 


.48 




.35 


6.43 


.55 


-.43 


-.09 


, 6.12 


1.78 


. 1.45 


-.74 


1.24 


1.10 


-.10 


* -721 


4.01 


.88 


" .18 


.10 


19.95 
-.54 


1.67 
-.60 


-9.35 


-1.92 
.53 











I 

ON 



^7 A 



^ ' ' ' TABLE 5.13 . 

* * 

I Summary Maternal Behaviors iu Mother- CJilld Interaction Observations 

* • . : 24 months , 
1-'' ^ — ' » : , 

Birmingham 



PoslClye Maternal Interaction 
(waiting room) . . 



Effective Teacher 

(structured teaching) 



Nev Origans 

Net Positive Maternal language 
(waiting room) 



Sensitivity 

(waiting room) 



Houston , 

Net Positive Maternal" Behavior 
(structured teachings) , - 



Home lotal Score 

(Caldwell Home Inventory) 



M, 
SD 

N 
M 





rro srain 


Control 






59 


M 


70.9V: 


51.56 


SD 


31. 72 ^ 


25.38 




84 


57 


10.26 


, • 8.2a 


SD 


8.20 


2.03 




Ci 

- > 


* 














8 


'' 7 


M 


124.63 


^ 74.29 


SD 


44.16 


21.31 








N 


8 . 


1 


M 


6.63 


7.0 . 


SD 


1.30 


1.0 



79 
7.98 
1.05 

187 
34.35 
6.00 



82 

-8.02 
1.11 

131 

■ 32.52 
• 6.38 . 



3.90 



5.57 



2:74 * 



4.33 



<1 



** . 



*P<f05 



p<.01 



24 month data available for 1972 cohort only. 



year before graduation in New Orleans and Birmingham. Maternal effects 

at 24 months are less clear in Houston; the total HOME score significantly 

differentiates between program and control "m9thers, but the structured 

teacher score' do6s not* This may be, related to the Houston program 

beginning^as a home-visit program at the child's age. of 12 months', in 

contrast to the ienceT^^based programs beginning between the child's ^ge 

,^-5 months ^n New Orleans and Birmingham* By 36 months, after 2 years of 

program (one home visit year and one c°ent$r year), the» Houston mothers 

show effects equal to thi mothers in the other two PCDCs (Table 5.11). 

Complete scores on the. coded maternal 'behavior at 36,moi\ths are 

presented for .the New OrleaSsf Waiting Room (Table 5.14), the Houston 

Teachinlg Situation (Table 5A5) and the Houston HOME checklist (Table 

5.16) • These individual scores are generally consistent with the summary 

scores. An exception is the Negative Language score in New Orleans at 36. 

months;^ this score had low frequency for both program anfi control gro4ips 

at 36 months, although it differentiated between groiips at 24.:months' (see 

Appendix D). Acceptance and cooperation in. New Orleans also did not 
• * * « 

differentiiatB between program and control groups at 36 months (Table 
5.14) although they did at 24 months (Appendix D) ; there is a possibility 
that these global ratings developed fx>r infants cannot effectiv-ely ^ 
differentiate between mothers of older children. 

The regression arfaiyses of background variables with the 24-month 
summary maternal variables are presentied in Table 5.17. The Houst^ data 
show a number -of background variables significantly related to the HOME 
total score (mother's age, number of children, rooms per person, 12-month 
HOME score); none 2rf these interact significantly with treatment. By 36 
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Table 5.^X4 

Complete Matenial Behaviors ou New Orleans Mother-Child Interaction 

Waiting Room Observations 
36 months 



> 

1 

Maternal Behavior , 




Program 


Control 




oensltlvity insensltlvxty 


N 


AO 

6.29 


31 
5.1^ 


•k 

2 • 2o 




> 


1.62, 


2.30 




Acceptance ~ Rejection 


N 


42 * . 


31 


1.02 




M 


6.87 


6.52 






SD 


1.31 


1.55 




Interference - Cooperation 


N 


42^ 


• • 31 


1.25 




M 


6.a3 


5.48 






SD 


1 96 


1- 1 Q8 




Net Positive Langxiage ^ 


N 
H 


42 

30,26 , 


31 
7.24 


2.77** 


• 


SD 


27.07 


39.93 , 




Positive Language 


N 
M 


42 

79. 71 


31 ^ 
68*50h- 


2.53 


• ■ / 

•Control Language 


SD 


14.63 


21.24 - 




•N - 
■ M 


42 

52.88 


N 31 
' 38.29 


>^.72** 




"SD 


' 21.94 


23.65 




Negative Language . 


N 

M 


8.5 ■ 


w 31 ^ 
7.97 


■ <1 




SD 


9.46 


8.00 




• 

p<.05 J 








-X 


• p<.01 


* 

1 









Tible 5.15 

Complete Maternal ^Behaviors on Hotiston Structured Teaching Mother-Child Interaction 

. ■ 36 months 



Maternal Behavior 



^tother's Af fe^tionateness 



Mother' 5 Praise 



Mother's Use of Criticism 



Mother's Control of Child Behavior 



Mother's Use of Reasoning 



Mother's Encoiiragement of Child's 
Verbalization 



Mother's Met Positive Behavior 
(Af fectipn + Praise + Encourage 

Verbalization -Criticism)- 



Program Control 



N 
H 
SD 

N 
M 
SD 

N 
M 
SD 

N 
M 
SD 

N 
H 
SD 



N 
M 
SD 



N . 
M- 

SD 



79 
4.93 
.48 

79 

2.18 
.41 

79 

1.21 
.24 

65 
3.14 
.38 

79 

1.10 



79 

2.59 
.51 

79 

8.50 
1.00 



82 

4.68 
.•61 

V 2.04 
.46 

82 
1.34 
.35 

75 . 
3.^9 
.43 

82 
1.14 
.16 



82 
2.32 
.46 

82 
7.70 

1.38 



2.89 



2.04' 



-2.79 



-2.28' 



-1.95 



3.57 



4.18 



p<.05 
p<.01 



ERJC 



7 



<9 



Table 5.16 




Factor 



Complete Haternal Behaviors on Houston Home Inventory 

• * • . 36 aohths - ' 
* !" \ z : 



Emotional a^d Verbal 

Responsivity of Mother 



N- 
M 
SD 



Program 



99 

9.80 
' 1.69 



Control 



108 
. 9.20 
2.04 



Avoidance- of Restriction 
and^ Punishment 



Organization of Environment 



Provision of Appropriate 
' Play Materials 



N 

M * 

sd' 

N 

S ' 



M 
SD 



94 
6.01 
1.84 

99" , 
5.35 
. .81 



99 ♦ 

7.87 
' 1.50 



108 

• 5.69 
1.72 

109 
5.11 
• .95 



109 

' 6.47 
2.04 



Mat e mall Invb Ivemen t 
ylth Che Child. 



Opportunities for Variety 
in Dally Routine > • 



-Total (1-6) 



N 
M 

sd" 



H 
M 
SD 

N 
,M 
SD 



99 
3.7'9 
1.61 



•99 - . 
^.12 
.914 

99 

36..^98 
4.93 



109 
3.51 
1.65 



109 
3.40 
1.16 

108 
32.39 
5.90 
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TABLE 5.17 



, R«gr«.lon. of Background Variable, oa Selected M.tem.4 Behavior, fro. M^tS.r^hlld 



Inceraccion Observatioiu 
24 months 



INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES 



BHMINGHAM 



Ma-PoflLitive 
Inc«raccloQ 
(df-138) 



(1) 
(2) 

'(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 

J 7) 
(8) 
(9) 



Ho Cher education 
» Mother age ' 
No. of chllxiren 

2 

Father presence 
Mother WAIS^ 
Sooaa per person 
HOME inventory 
Treataent 

.Multiple 

I.NTHRACTIONS 

. i X ? 
2' X 9 



'1 



.25 



-U.IO -1.10 
->1.08 >.33 



3X9 
4X9 
5X9 
6X9 
7X5^ 

9 ' 
sJx 1X9 



.07 
.04 
.26 



• .06 
-.01 
.02 



1.77 .37 



MCI-Effective 
Teaching 
(df-133) 



HOOSTffl * 

Net Positive Total 
"Maternal Behavior HOME 
(df-168) (df-242) 
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-.47 >1.62 
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-.03 
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.45 


1.12 


2.40 


1.36 


.05 


1.81 


.10 


.91 






^ -1 





" *p<.a5^ > 

**p<,01 

1 .Miil««l Female^2 

2 Preseat-1 A^s«nt-0 

3 Sua of 3 scale scores £vm Wechsler Adult latelUgence Scales: 

Vocabulary^ Similarities, Coi^tehension 
t f*^rT administered before st^rt of Houston progrsa 

5 Multiple R after a^. aU independent variables, but excluding 

interactions. 



months, these effects of background variables have disappeared, and the 
Houston 36-month score is predicl^id only by treatment group. > Sample sizes 
for the 24-month score in New Orleans were too small to permit meaningful 
regression analysis. 

Mgtemal attitude questionnaires . Results of maternal attitude 
questionnaires given to small 'samples at program graduation in Birmingham 
and New Orleans are presented in Table 5* 18. The Birmingham Graduation 
Interview wa^ an attempt to measure changes in mothers' problem-solving 
behaviors in their interaction both with their children and other people. 
The interview consisted of\two typeg^^^^of^^estions : those consisting of 
hypothetical situations for which a' strategy was required in reply,^aifd / 
simply information questions (See Appendix C). The final form of the 
interview, covering 5 categories (general li£< situation, child control, 
Style of problem solving, achieving solutions, and response to „authority) 
was^developed after several years of experimentation; un^prtunately it ^ 
had to' be discontinued soon after because of. funding limits and the ^ 
amount of testing. . ^ \ 

Two of the five broad, general outcome categories showed significant 
differences between ptogram and control mothers: percep^tion of general- 
-life situation since the target child's birth, and successful cl|ild 

control strategies. These two categories a^e the most concrete, and also 
* 

most closely related to the PCDC program and immediate goals. It is 

/ 

•possible that either the questions in the other 3 categories were too 
theoretical, or too far removed from direct program teaching, to effectively 
differentiate mothers #j 



• * Table 5.18 

Resp6nses to Maternal Attitude Questionnaires in Birmingham and THew Orleans \, 

36 months 



BiBmingham ^Graduation Interview 




Program (N«24) 
M (SD) 



Control (N-14) 
M (SD) 



Multivariate 
P 



General Life Situation 

Good changes 
Bad ■ changes 

Satisfaction w/ changes 
thild Control ^ 



2.04(1^.37) 
.50( .93) 
2.46C .66) 



.S^Cl.OS) 
1.00( .88) 
1.86( .86) 



2.81 
-1.63 
2.42 



2.^4* 



3.53** 



Positive control techniques 5.25( .94)' 4.64( .74) 2.06 

Discussion' used in discipline 2.25( .103) ^.07(1.33) 

Physical-punishmene l.-12( . 95) 1.93(1.00) 2.48 

General disct^ssion 2.75(.107) 2.00(1.52) 1.78* 

Adtflt Problem Solving 



** 



Achieving Solutions 

Alternative sqlutions 
No. of resources 
Competence 
Assertiveness 

Response to Auttiorlty 

Power/staftis orientation 
Appropriateness of 
' authority figure , * 
. / 

Style c^f Problem Solving 

Interpersot^al orientation 

bse of punishment 
^ Discussion 
• Information seeking 



^.35 



1.81( ,33) 
13.25(2.25) 
1.75( .26) 
2.15( .35) 



2.00(1.22) 
85% (23) 



1.41( .20) 
.75( .60) 
3.75(1.42) 
2. 04(1. ,46) 



1.75( .24) 
11.93(3.48) 
1.63( .28) 
1.98( .35)- 



1.79 C -80) 
'80% (23) 



1.28( .28) 
1.50(1.22) 
3.36(1.28) 
1.71(1.20) 



1.42J 
1.36# 
.1.45^' 



<1 
<1 



•2.53** 
<1 

<1 ~ 



<1 



1.71 



alr^ 



New Oriels S^^B>rd Parent 
' Questionnaire 

Independence 

. Aggression 
Ptatishment 



(N-11) 



19.18(2.93) 
24.45(4.-8Qi 

8.55(2.30) 



(N=18) 



18.61(2.99) 
26.94(4.631 

10.56(2.12) 



<1 
-1.39 
-2.40 



ERIC 



*p<.05 
#p<.10 



7^) 



Table 5.18 also presents^ results for a single New Orleans cohort who 
received!^ substantially revised version of the Stanford Parent Questionnaire 
(Wi^de^r & Rati, 1962) • .^The revisions were so extensive that the original 
scoring categories could' n'o^. longer housed, lliree new scales, were 
/ developed based on a logical a priori grouping of the items which was 
tlien Confirmed by tn^^pection' of ^tem intSrcorrelations, Jtems wi,th low 
y , item scale correlation^ were deleted, from the scale. The first scale 

•consisted ;of six item^A^^ed to„ the mother'^^ encouragement of independence 
in her child^>>1^e second -is^ale contained five items that indicated 
maternal approval of phjfstcal ^ggregsion in her child,' The third scale, J. 
contained tWee^tems which indicated maternal approval of physical 
punishment technique^. Coefficient alpha was ,66, ,54, and ,43 for the 
independence, aggression, and punishment scales respectively. These are 
relatively high internal consistency reliabilities considering the number - 
of items on the scales. Of the three summative categories, mothers' 
approval ;of punishment significantly differentiates program and control 

mothers,^ This is consistent with results 'from ^ a similar question 

« * .1.. *" *" 

in the Birmingham Graduation Interview, as well as with results from the 
mother-child interaction observatioit. 



4 

9 



Dlr^tion of Effect— Relation'ships between Child and Mother Outcomes 

The results presented demonsttate that the PCDC programs had signifi- 
cant effects on mothers" child rearing behaviors and attitudes. However, 
the causal direction of ttte observed mother effects has • not been established. 
An initial underlying<^ assumption of the PCDC project was that/the programs 
affect the mother's, and the mothers affect the children. However, the 

A • ■ ■ - ■ 
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children attended the programs as well; and had positive learning experi-^ 
ences there* The children as well as the mothers show program effects as 
early \as 24 months. One hypiothesis is that the program affected the 
child by changing the mother's behavior. Another hypothesis is t^at the 
^program affected the*'child who in turn affected *the mother. A third 
alternative might be that there were two independent program effects: 
one path from the program to the mother, another from' the program to the 
child, with' some reciprocal effects. • ^ ^ ' 

The relatively small repeated N's at each site do not- permit 

* 4 ^ 

statistical attempts, such as path analyjsis or causal mo^iel analysis, to 
resolve the question of direction of effect in the PCDC mother and child - 
data. 

Attendance 

Not all mothers who graduated from tlie PCDCs attended regularly. ' ^ 

4 

Because of conflicts with work schedules, illness, or simple disinterest, 
many mothers missed a substantial number of the scheduled sessions. 

'i 

Program impact might be expected to be related to frequency of attendance.* 
This section investigates the correlation of attendance data with ^elected 
outcome measures. • In addition, t^e , relationship of. attendance data to 
background variables is considered in order to determine whether such 
variables as level of maternal education or number of children in the 



*In general, the number of days th^ program was offered in a given 
month was ,about the same for all mothers. There could be small discrepan- 
'^cies' in New Orleans where one group of mothers att'e^ded two days a week 
and another group of mpXhers attended for a^ifferent two days. A 
holiday might* then affect one group of mothers but not the other. In ^ 
Birmingham, .larger discrepancies were possible because the regular* 
ptogram for "participating mothers" was 3 days a week while for "senior 
participating ^mothers" and "model mothers" it was 5 days per week. 
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^amiiy are" related ta regularity of ptepdance. Finally, infonHation on 

the tdtal number, of graduates producid in each site is presented. 

^ - starting in September of 1975 A Bank Street College of Education wa 

^.responsible foe collecting and rfrganlzing^ttendapce information from 
• ^ • \ • 

each*ai^t'e. Although some attendance Idata had been collected prior to 

4 ' ' 



'1 



Bank'^re_et invplvement, it was of very uneven cjiiality. Therefore/ only 
phe d^i^^ollected' by Bank Street College ar^^^c^idered here., 
lonthj for each mother, the total number of davn ^ 



attended the 



Each month, for each mother, the total number of days the mother 
o^ram was r/corded along w^th the totaf^numbet »of days' 
Chat the program v?as rjf fere^jf. - A percent ot attendance figure was <'<!eTived 
by dividing^ the^,nui9})er bt days ' attended by the nig|ber oft^days offered. 
In^ HaXistpn, the fiTS^ year of the program i^^s a home-visit ^program, sb 
only data from thp second^year "center-^ased program, w^re. Included in the 
analyses. - v • . , * * 

- ' ~' " ■ 

Mean percent 'attendance for graduating, mothers in es^dii site is 
'presented in Table 5.19. Note that -these means include only mothers who 
were .considered by program staff to be graduates; mean attendance ^r all, 
mothers on the roster at any givet\ time (icfi.,> including all mothers who 

eventual3i^ dropped out) woul^^ substantially low^if. The relatively , ^ 

• ^ ^ ^ " j 

high mean percent attendance figure la^Birmingham^ndicates that graduating 

mothers the rep were exposed to most of the p'togram, but;, it doe's not.^ 

necessarily indicate gz^eater interest in. the program there' since mothers 

Vlth poor attendance records were usuai^y dropped from tHe^program before 

r \ " 

tf\ey reached graduation. contrast ^New Orleanis ^aff was v^ relyctant 

to drop any mothers even if their attendance records were fairlx^jjoor .• 
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TABLE 5.19. 



Mean Percent Attendance 
(days attended/ddys offered) 
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% days , 
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attend^ 


M 


86.15- 


76.65' 


61-. 44' . A ' 




» 




SD 


12.76 


• • 22.78 


13.21 




The correlation of attendance with Selected backgroupd/nfonnation . 

for graduating mothers in the thx^e sites is presented in Table 5.20. In ^ 
* both Birmingham and New Orleans there was a tendency, for more educated 

mothers to attend more^reguiarly. However/ mother 's age and number of 

childjren in ^e fanSly were unrelated to attendance. 

The relationship of attenSance to selected eutcome variables assessed 
..at the time of graduation from the program is presented 'in Table 5.21. There ' 

were no significant relationships between attendance* and the outcome variables 

suggesting that among those mothers who graduate, those who attend most - 

frequently do not demonstrate any special advantage. * * . / _* 

The attendance analyses presented here did not attempt to invesfiigate 
^ more comply- relationships in the data (e.g., mothers who'^ha^ a i^formly 
moderate rat^^of attendance vs. mothers wlxh the same percent attendance 

score who atten4ed very regularly ode year and very sporacfically in \ 

another year^. These more complex relationships^ will be investigated in 

a separate study currently in progress. . * ' ' ' 

• Number of program graduates .' An additional part- of the attendance 
picture ia the number of graduates each program jiroduced. The three 
^rograi^s were fufcSed at about, the sapie level, but because^ of different^ 
model features as' wfell as recruitment and. other, implementation problems., 
there were substantia; differences in* the number of graduates from each 
dite. The, information in this' section i3^tovide4 for descriptive . .| 

purposes, and* the reader should remember that each *prQgrai% was operating 
in a diff.etent location, serving a particular po*pulation with unique 
problems. The program that appears most successful 'in terms of numbet 
of graduates^ produced might be less. successful 'in a different setting. 



and vice versa. ' ^ 



Cdrrelation of Percent Attendance V 
With Selected Background Variables ^ ^ 





Birmingham. 




Houston'" 


New- Orl 


eans 
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N 




, J N 




Mqtber's education 


68- 


. .28* 


83" 


• ".07 


. 42 


.34*' 
















Mother's age 


68. \ 


.13 


' 97 


.04 


41 


.11 


Number of chiidr^ 




.09/' 


92 


; '.01 






Mother's WAIS^' 


V 








35 


.21 

















^p<.03 



1 



WAIS « sum of^ information, VQ.cabuliary, and similarities •subscales from 
' the Wechsler /edult Intelligence Scales * -i\ 
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TABLE 5.21 ^ / ^ 



Correlation of Percent Attendance 



With Selected OutSbome Variables Assessed at Graduati9n 



Birmingham 



N 
63 



11. 



Stanford-Binet IQ 

MotheV-Child : r 
Interaction scores 



-Positive Interaction 55 -b.19 

-Effective Teaching 54 .26 

.-MISS Affection ~ ~ 

-|pSS Praise ~ . 

-MISS' Encourage - • -y- - — 
v4rballzations 

r % -Posi tive ' ' — ~ ' 
Langu^^ge $ 

HOME Total * — ^" 



Houston 



N 
54 



21 



.21 



^ 

.31 



21' -.06 ^ 
21 ..^3 



54 



.11 



New Orleans 



33" 



.04 



19 -.04 



*p<.05 
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Birmingham graduates ♦ In the period beginning when the first cohort was 

recruited. for the' evaluation study (1972) and ending. when the last 

'evaluation i^hort graduated (1980), the Birmingham program\produqed ^3 ' * 

graduates which was about A7% of the families initially rectuit^.for the 
» * ~ • 

^ program and listed, on the attendance roster. Mothers had to atte^ at 

' , le^^t 10 times before being li$t^d on the attendance: roster.* More than 

half of these gra'duates (A7) entered, the program in 1972 or 1973, 16 

entered in 1974 and 1975, and 30 entered in 1976 and 1977. Some of fhe 

decline in the number of graduates may be attributed to a reduction in 

funding level after fhe initial cohorts graduated, the percentage of 

families initially re<3^uited who graduated declined steadily {B9% for 

♦ » ^ 

'72-'"73 entrants, A4% for '7A-'75, and 28% for '76-'77). 

Houston graduates . In the same time period •(1972-1980Jft The Houston PCDC 

graduated" rfi^mothers -(37% of the mot*hers initially listed on the roster). 

' Part of. the reason for the larger number of graduates, in Houston is that 

it is a two-year pro*gram,', allowing more cohGFft^ to -enter and graduate i 

. ^ 'over a fixed number of years. ' The number of graduates per y^r declined 

7 slightly'af ter the initial cohorts, ,but remained* relatively high. Out of* ^ 

^ the '72-'73 -entrants AA graduated, A2 from '7A-'75, ^7 graduated frfifo the 

^Ibr'n entrants, and 22 gradxiated from the last ^evaluation cohorp which 

• entered the program in 1#8. .The percentage of families initially ^ 

recruited t?hat graduated remained falriy high (512 inV'72--'73, 69% "In • 

'74-'75,-^ 6A%-inp.'76-'77, and 51%in\l978). ' "-^ ' • ' 



*^ote that in Birmingham the attendJmce roster is so;newhat different from 
.tjte roster used in theyattrition analyses at thfe beginning of ^:his , 
chapter. The foster used in the attrition analyses included §11 m6&hers 
who agreed to participate in the program even if they ne^er attended one 
sessioa. 
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Nev-\Orlean s graduates .' During the same 1972-1980 time span, the NeV ^ 
' Orleans PCDG graduated 53 mothers (33% of the mothers initially listed on ' 
the roster). „This numbe^ includes some mothers who entered, the program 
in 1976 and 1977 and were not formal^ graduated because the program* 
closed temporarily during a period when many paraprofessional educators ^ 
were fired and new educators were hited and trained. * These pseudo-gradu- 
ates were in t\ie program for at least two years. Including these pseudo- 
graduates, only 14 mothers who entered* the program in 1976 or 1977 " ' 
graduated. Of the '72 entrants, legradJated:' there . were nJ entrants in 
1973, or 1974* and 23 mothers graduated from the group of 7^ entrants. 
The percentage of families that graduated was'lairly constant over, time* ' 
(33Z of the '72 entrants, 382 of the '75 entrants, and 26% of the '76-'77- 
entrants). 

Conclusions. A formal cost analysis or cost-benefit analysis was not a 
part of the evaluation. However, because each PCod prograiq received 
abouf $300, cooler .year (exclusive of the money allocated for research), 
•the above, figures on numher^of graduates make, it *cle^ 'that the cost per 
graduate is very high. The cost of .pisoviding a program for the 301 \ 
.graduates was more than^^20, 000 per graduate. Tlie extent to which a less 
intense j *and therefor^ less expensive, pJrogram might producej the- same 
results is unknown.- In tl\is rega^, the low percent attendance figures 
,from New.^c4^ans -^re encouraging.,^ Th"^ significant effects* for New 



*The New Orleans pilot program was very complex. 'In addition to the center-, 
based pilot group thece was also a home visit pilot' program, and there was a 
separate control group. that was tested annually in addition to the control 
group that received tests , on the same' fr-equent schedule as the center group. 
The acc-essity to evaiuaLe Uusse^Bxtra groups in 1973 and 1974.- took ^o much 
time that recruitment efforts had > to be suspen^^d. ^ ^ 



Orleans mothers and children occurred even though mean percent attendance 
figures indicated that mothers attended only a little more than* half -of the 
scheduled sessions, and the New Orleans program was only planned as a* 

* o 

2-day per week program. 
Summary 

The additional data on short-rterm effects of the PCDC programs^ * 
collected from 1976 through '1980 essentially replicated and strengthened 
the findings in the Phase I reports. Thps> the data fair the entire 
period from 1972 through r980 indicate that the PCDCs had a significant 
impact; on the cognitive development of target children and on t^ quality 
oi^jnother-child interactions at the time of graduation from the PCDC. 
Indeed,, significant impacts were evident a year before graduation.. Tfie 
results did not appear to be' explainable in terms of differential attrition 

programj^nd^ control groups. Nor' were ef f ects^^limited to target 
children of' a single sex* Within' the limits imposed'' by^ a relatively ' 
homogeneous population, such factors as mother's- educational level,, 
mother's age, number of children in the family, and father presence 
-generally did not interact with' the treatment. 'T:hus, the ?GDCs apparently 
benefit relatively educated and relatively uneducated m6ther&, relatively 
young and relatively old mothers, etc. 'Although .the PCDCs appeared tp be 
a highly effective program for those mothers*-and children who gradiaated,^ 



tl^ey did not produce' very .Mny graduates in Marly a decade of operation. 
Thus, t'he PCDCs were 'effective but possibly not' very efficie'nt'. 



Chapter 6 ' - 

^ ^ * ^ • \ ♦ Long-term Impact » 

* ' • 

Chapter 5 showed that PCDCs have a significant impapt on both mother 

and child scores assessed at- the time of graduation fron the ptogram. 
This chapter assesses the lasting effects of the PCDC experience, years 
after the mother and child have left the program. 

It-may be unreasonable to expect a program to continue' to show an 
lagact years after the treatment fends. Any number, of intervening events 
(e.g., school experiences for. mothers and children, work experiences, 
community activities, financial or medical hardshW), could dilute 
treatment effects that were very strong at the time of graduation from 
the program. O5 the other hand, it may be difficult to justify large 
expenditures of public money if there are no measurable effects two or 
three years after the program ends. If the intervening events were so 
powerful as to completely obliterate atiy treatment effects, it might make 
'mo^ .sense h& public policy to try and control these events than to \ ' 
supporr the earlier .treatment. Nevertheless, PCDC goal statements 
clearly Indicated that long-term effects were anticipated; It was So 
that two critical features of the PCDC, starting the program shortly^ 
after the birth of the target ch^d and focusing relatively i"?Jtense 
intervention efforts on the mother, would^ make long-term impacts more 
proba:ble. Bronfenbrenner (1974), ^after reviewing a number of early 
in^erve^nt ion" studies, noted that, effects may be especially likely to be' 
sustained in programs containing these two critical features. Making the 
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because- if the mothers' behaviors were really changed, the child's 
environment should continue to be enriched even though he or she no 

longer attended the PCDC/ ^ 

In this chapter, several different types of long-term impact are 
investigated. *Follow-up intelligence test scores and mother-child 
' interaction scores were assessed in addition to limited data from follow- 
up maternal questionnaires and school records. ,.The amount of follow-up 
data available varied considerably from site to slte.^ 

y Intelligence test scores at 48 and 60 months,, v/ere available in all 
sites (Stanf ord-Binet in 6irmingham and New Orleans, and Wechsler Pre- 

school and Primary Scale of Intelligence In Houston). Although some IQ 

* ' ft 

data were collected at 72 and 84 months, the sample sizes were, ext remely 
' smai'l and Hence are not reported here. Inspection of the means indicated 
that trends that were apparent at 60 months continued- through 72, and 
34 months. s 

Mother-child interaction scores one year after the end of the 
progr^iia^ (child age 48 months) were available in Birmingham and New 
Orleans, but not in Houston. Brief maternal follow-up questionnaires at 
48- and 60-month were available in Birmingham and at 48 montl^ for 
one cohort (wave 4') in New Orleans*. Additional follow-up te3ting in . 
Houston, supported by gr"ants from the Hogg and Spencer Foundations, is 
not discussed in this report. A^rogress report on the Houston activities 
is included in Apjfendix B. Results of a pilot effort to obtair) school 
recprds for a small sample of Birmingham and New~Orleans graduates and- 
their controls are also reported in this chapte r.' 



IQt Effects . , . 

Birmingham Stanford-Blnet results, ^tanf ord-Binet IQ scores for 55 
program and 49 control children in the aimingham sample who had complet 
IQ data at 36, 4$, and 60 months are plotted in Figurje" 6. 1 . The strong 
-program-control dif ferences ^at graduation (36 months) were nearly cut in 
half hy 48 months, and eSientially , disappeared by 60 months. Neither th( 
48-in.onth nor the 60-month program-control differences were statistically 
" ^"ifi<^*ant. ^lote that 'between 36 and 43 months the program group IQ 
sc2f^ were essentially constant while the control group. gained "4» points. 
Both groups then slid back to a mean. IQ of about 94. These changes 
cannot- be explained by differential attrition because this analysis 
follows exactly the same sample over tine. • ° 

One factor that might have an Important Influence on IQ scores after 
graduation from_ the ^DC is enrollment in a preschool program. Data 
relevant to thia question were available from the follow-up questionnaire 
giv^n to program graduate mothers 4nd control' mothers one year- after the 
^ of the prograuijl.e. , child age 48 .months). In this ques-tionn^re., 
mothers were asked whether the target child wa^ enrolled in a preschool 
program, A broad definition of preschool was used that included relative 
ly structured nursery school and Head Start programs as well as groJip day 
care setting's. The programs typically lasted at least 4 hours per day; 
only one child was enrolled in a program less then 4'"hours Ipng, Unfortu- 
nately, nothing is known about the actual educational content of these 
programs • \ • . * • 



FIGURE 6.1 , 

* e 

Birmingham Longitudinal Sample IQ~36 to 60 Months 




Scores on the 60-month Stanf ord-Binet for program and control 
children who were or were" not' enrolled in preschool at 48 months of age 
ire presented in Table 6.1. A 2 (program-control) 'x ^ (enrolled-no? 
enrolled) analysis of variance* on these scores indicHtes *a significant 
main effect 'for preschool enrollment (F[a,r?J 6.08, p<.02), but no PCDC 
treatment effect (£U,79] -..61) and no interabfloi^ (F(l,78] - AJ). 
Thus^ it appeared -that* attendance at preschool ,:^as beneficial whether or 
not the child attended- a PCDC, and there v^as no ''e^ridence ^hat PCDC plus, 
preschool was any more beneficial than preschool alone. 

Although assignment to the PCDC ^program and control groups was 
random, the decision to send a child or not send a child to preschool was 
completely Up to parental discretlop** Jh-erefore, what appears to be a 
preschocJf effect may in facr merely *repl:esent differences in 'families that 

to. . y 

• * 

choose to send their children to' preschool versus families ^ttlat don't. , In 
an attempt to' determine whether differences in family background variables 
might account for the "preschool^' effect, analysis of covariance was 
^ru'n^'in which RCDC treatment group and preschool attendance were -the 
independent variables andjthe following variable-s'f rem the entry deraograp'hi 
quesclonnaire were entered as cov&riates; fncome per, person, motHer's 



*A least squares analysis was u§ed to account for the disproportional 
cell sizes. A heirarchical analysis was employed in which the interaction 
•is tested*f irst, and in the absence of ,a sign>ificant int^i:atrtion, the 
mean squares- for the -main effects are estimated ignoring the interaction 
term'. Thus, the main effects are tested with oi^e more degree of freedom 
than the interaction. . - ' ; - 
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' . . , ' -TABLE 6.1 ' • . 

Means and Standard Deviations '"on the Stanford-Blnet for Program 
and Control Children with and without Preschool Experience^ 







60-mQnth 


* 

• 







^ Prbgram 


Control 








. , 17 , 


'Preschool^ " ' 


M 


. 95.31 


95.77 


Experience 


SD 


10.69r 


10.68 



: No 

Preschool 
Expejrlence 





le 


M ^ - 


. 87. 81 


• * a 




so- 


10.^8 



17 

•91.. 65 
10.68 



V 
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education, mother's age, number of children in the family (at ^the time of 
the birtl} of the target child) father presence ^ and sex* The results * 
basically replicated the ANOVA results. The PCDC program-control compari-* 
son was not significant (F(l,761 « -.46), but the preschool effect was 
highly significant (F[l\761 « 10.89, 01). / ' . ' - 

Even with the covariance Adjustment;; the most critical background 
characteristic^ ctmld be overlooked. As a final check that ^the "preschool" ' 
variable represented an actual efi^ct of preschool rather than a select 
sample of families, the covariance analysis was repeated using the 24'-manth 

. Bayley Mental Development Index as the^dependent variable. 3ecajase this - 
score was obtained long'before any chil,d actually attended preschool, a - 
significant "preschoiol" effect would indicate that children who ev'entually 
were enrolled in preschools were initially intellectually superior to 
children-. who .were not later enrolled in preschool. " Indee4, this is 
precisely what the covariance analysis revealed (£[ l.,961 a5.89, £<.02). r 
As expected, the PCDC treatment* effect for the .Bayley .score was, also ^ 
significant* (£( 1 ,96] -11 .41 , £<.dl). Although^the preschool experience 
itself undoubtedly had 'some henefifs, it is impossible %o completely 
di^sentangle the direct effects of preschool and the efjAts^ related to " 

^otber variable's in fan^|^e& that choose to send their children to preschool^ 

' i - New' Orleans Stanford^Bineg /results .' Although the 'New Orleans ^ample 
of children with IQ scores at 36, 48, and '60. months- was quite small|(7 
program and iT control), ^Fi^ure 6.2 indicates^ that the general reduction of 

^program-control differences found "in Birn[iingham was re^^licated. The 14 - 
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point IQ difference at 36 months was reduced to an insignificant 4-point 

* > 

^ difference^by 60 months. However, instead of the 'drop in program group 
scores' noted in Birmingham, mqst of the reduction in the difference was 
icaused by an increase in control gf oup*scores. This consistent improvement 
in control group scotes is difficult tQ explain. It apparently cannot be 
attributed to a formal group preschool experience be.ca\>se. t>nly four 
children in the tontrol group were- enrolled in a preschool program at 48 
months *of > age . ' • 

^ Houston Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence results . 
Houston testing with the WPSI was very vaneven across time periods,' so " . 
that an analysis of subjects with complete data at 48 and 60 months was 
not possible. Table 6.2 presemts WPPSI scores for ail ayailable subjects 
with 48- or 60-month scores, but the same children, generally are not 
represented at both feime points. • ^ . * 

The conclusion Ig the same for Houston as for tRe other sites; by 60 
months of age there 'we re no. significant IQ differences between program 



and Control 'groups. > " \ ^ 

Conclusions . The notion that fearly childhood programs' for the 
economically disadvantaged coul(i provide a permanent inoculation against 
la.ter gerferal cogni£ive dejficlts has been generally discredited. The 
current res^ults su^^st that even an intensive program that starts within 
«a ye^r of the birth of the^.tar^get child and focufes bti*parenting skills 
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^ - ' 'FIGURE 6.2 - 

New Orleans Longitudinal Sample IQ— 36 to 60 Months 
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^ TABLE, 6. 2 ^ 

I 

Houston * . N 

Wechsler Preschool 'and Primary iScale of Intelligence 
.4$ and 60 months r** 







P ro gram 


Control 


_i 




N 


22 


20 




48 .months 


M 


98.64 


90. -05 


2.37* ' ; " 




SD' 


> '13.82 


8.92. ■ 






N 


■ 19- 


27 




60 mouths 


M 


.x98.37 


94.37 


.96 


> 


SD . 


16.01 


12.16 


f 



NOTE. In general, different children are included in the means for 
the two time poijits. u/| ' y — . 



p<.05- 



does not provide auch an inoeulation* However, failure to find significant 
JQ effects beyo^nd age four does not ^ply that the PCDCs had no long-term- 
effects on the participating children or their mothers*. The early 
inte-ryention projects -studied by the Consortium f oT\ongitudinal Studies 
(1978) showed a similar lack of long-term JLQ^effects but odid demonstrate 
significant program-control differences in t^rms of retention in grade, 
placement into special classes, and majL^ematics achievement in .the fourth 
grade. ^ - , ^ r ' ' ' 

School Achievement ^ 

A major effort to , obtain information from school records was^not ' 
possible with the available funds. In preparation for a full-scale - 

. . „ « ^^^^^ 

follow-up study^n attempt was m^de to obtain some sch6|l records 

ordef ^o ascertain the difficulty of getting inf ormation\rom the Aiblic ^ 

schools in Birmingham ahd New Orleans and to get ^n idea of the potential 

utility of this information. This pilot data collection effort focused 

V N * i' * * " ' 

on. one -kohort from New Orleans (children who entered the program in 

1972.) and Birmingham graduates who enteted the program in 4972 or- 1973. 

The cur rent*, grade placement of most of these children is 3econd or third 

" , . I"/ 

grade. The PCpC research staff at the Hou8t9n sit^ha4 "already made 

school contacts, and collected sme school information 'with t'he financlial 
assistance of the Hogg and Spencer Foundations. A report on tW^ research i 
is attached in Appendix B. ' , ' */ 

. Birmingham school analyses . Requests for parental consei^t to .collect 
school record informat^ were mailed 57 mothers of program children 
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'and 49 mpthers of control children who had' Birmingham addresses o^ 

the roster. The local tester in* Birmingham tried to. personally contact* 

r/mothers who did .not mail" back the form. Of the mothers who could be 

located, all agreed to sign the form, but many mothers had moved and left 

no forwarding address. Limited funds did not allow for extensive ef^farts 

to locate the. missing" mothers. Although permissions w^re obtained from 

1^ ... 
only 19 program mothefs> and 1.0 control mothers, ' there is no reason to 

believe that there was any systematic bias differentially affecting 

program and control mothers. * ' ^ j' ^ 

School district personnel were very cooperative, and school record$ 

were well organized ""on microfiche in the district office. Records were 

4- * 

located for 14 program ^cid 10 control children. ^The'smal^i ^ampj-fe size 
and district, promotion policies made mea^ngful analysis of grade ^retenti^ 
information impossible. Onlylone chil^d had ever been jrjetained. * 'Similarly, 
analysis of spegial education jplacement was impbfesible. The guidanc^ 
department indicated that it. i^ extremely -rare for 'children under 4th or 
5th grade Jto be placed in special classes,' except for physical handicaps. ~ 
Although attendance at the public ^hool kindergart^s was not universal, 
abi^ut half of the children in both groups (7 out of 14 in the program 
group and .6 out of 10 in the control group) attended jcinder garten. Of 
those children who attended ktndergartEn-, all but one were enrolled in 
the Title I (supplementary compensatory education) program. % 

Most of the- children wer^ in seconcpor third grade'Vhen the data was ' 
collected. • Becatlise achievement tests were administered in April, the 
|ast ^i-ade with complete data available was first grade. Reading and, ' ' 
mathematics scoires were available-oil the California Ach^evemeat Test, • ^ 
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Level 11, FcJrm C. The mean* standard scores in reading, were 302*57 (SD^41*4) 
^ in the program group, and 271.1 (SD=30.9) in the control group. Although^ 

the meajis differed by nearly one standard devfatipn, the difference was 
not statistipklly significant with the conservative two-tailed test 
(^[22] f 1.9.5). The mean standard scopes corresponded to the 44th ^ • 

percentile on national norms 'for the^progtam group and" the 21st percentile 
for the control group; The mean standard scores ijx mathematics were 
^ 321.6 /SD»22.-9) , In the pr^ram group-and 295.5 (SD=25.8) in the control 
group,. This difference was statistically significant U[22]f2,49, 2<.03). 
Corresponding national percentiles were 61 in the program group and 25>^ 
the -control grpup. ' , ^ 

/ The magnitude of the achievement difference is particularly itrik^i^ 

- (Considering t;he small ^differences observed on the 60:month Starif ord-Binet- 

felr the same group of children! The mean 60-month* 10 for the U children 
' \ *' ^* . •• . / . ' ' 

- ..vin the ptogram group was 95.21 (SD-il.73), And. the mean f6r the 10 'children 
\ ' V 7 \ 

i-fi the control grS^ip was 92.80 (SD»9..14)\''' Thus, the I(/iSieatis differed' by . 

) .less than a third of a istanci^rd deviation, and the ac/ievemerit means 

differ^'d by a f uJl , s tanda rd deviatioti. The ,currenf ytesults are' consistent 

^ •with findings afthe Consortium Cor longitudinal Studies ( 1979) ^'achievement 

• differences apparently persi&e even though IQ scores of program- and 

. ' , • ' ' ' ' / • • ^ - 

control groups converge. ' , 



*IQ^ scores at 60 months were missing for two..chi;L(ireh; scores at 72 months ' 
for the?e^two children we r^' Available and .were substituted for the 
60-month scores in the analysis. • ' ' \ 



/ 



New Orleanfe school analyses > The school data in New Orleans were / 
obtained for the only cohort there (besides the pilot cohort) for whUJho 
S9hool data wa^s available.* The potential saipl^ consisted of 14 program 
graduates and the 19 cctntrois who hak participated in the 36-mopth' child 
test battery. Efforts to" locate the children were very successful; 
recorcis from at least one school^grade were obtained 'for, 12 program and ^ 
l6 control children. As 'in Birmingham, ^the^sample was too sntall, and the 
children too young* for ,mearlingful analysis of grade retentions or placement 
into "Special classes. • ' ' 

School *achievement test data were available for kinderg'drten," first, 
and second grades. The appropriate^ level of the ^omprehe^ive Test of 



Basic Skills, \ Form, S, was used in each grade. All tests were adfminiitered 
by the regular classroom • ffeachers near the end'of the school year. 



Reading (prereading skills for kindergarten) and math standard scores for 



the three ^ades^i;e presented in Tables 6.3 ^nd 6.4. , * ' " 

The substantial program-control differences at the beginning. o| kindergarten 
were statistically significant fot botft prereading'^C^dSj-Z .62, p<.02) 
and mathematics (t[18]-=3.50, p<0.1). The national percentiles for the 

; ' ^ . 

kindergarten scores in the programvgroup wei:e 49 and 81 for reading a-nd, ^j*'*" 
math respectively. ^Control group scores in both reading and math corres- 
ponded to the 11th percentile. Control group " mea ns wer^e ac^^ally slightly 



*This cohort -entered the program in 1972. There was then, a ^p in ^he 
recruitment efforts, and the next cohort^ did not enters 'the program 'until 
-19^5-. -€h±ldrenr from this 1975 cohort are cur^rently in kindergarten, or • 
first grade.' I, , • 
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. TABLE 6.3 
New* Orleans CTBS Reading Scores 
for Kindergarten, 1st, and 2nd Grades 



< 



Program ^ 



Control 



N 9 
Kindergarten, M 19:^10 
SD 43.28 



11 
152. 45' 
28.37 



.° N 10 
First Grade M 267.50 
SD 29.33- 



1? 
•275.00 
^ 43.25' 



Second Grade 



N 

■"• M 
St 



8 

293*. 50 
45.98 



10 

X 327.20 
• 52.18 



V 



TABLE 6.4 



J ' ^ New Orleans CTBS Math Scores 

for Kii^iergarten, 1st and 2nd Grades 
*' ■ . / ■ . I 



Program 



Control 



Kindergarten M 



SD 



9 

240.33 
31.26 



ri 

178.64 
43.39 



First Grade 



N 

M' 
SD 



10 

268.00 V 
27.35 



12 
271.67 
32.21 



*-$econd Grade 



N 
SD 



, 8- 
300.25 
40.17 



10, 

* 

310.00 
26.28 



higher^than program gfoup means in both first and second grades, however 
there were no statistically significant differences. " Although there is*'- 
considerable overlap in the samples at different grade levels, not' all 
children included'in the kindergarten s^imple wfere also tested in the 
first grade, and vice-versa. Seven bhildren ilPTfffe program group and an 
equal number of children in the control group had complete data for bofh 
kindergarten .and first grade. 'Standard scores and national percentile 
ranks for this longitudinal s^ample are plotted in Figures 6.3 and 6-.4. 
The scores for this complete data longitudinal sample reveal the same 
pattern of results as the previous Tables ;..large differences iV kinder- 
garten are considerably reduced by the end of ^fitst gr'ade. 
^ ' For children in the control group, the initially low scores followed • 
by a dramatic increase might reflect a more difficult school adjustment , 
for children with limited preschool preparation.' Another factor possibly 
contributing to the dramatic increase in' the -control group is the existence 
of special compensatory education programs in the public schools. 
Because scores in the control group were initially lower, more control 

m 

group children than program group children weore eligible for these 

♦ 

special p^^^grams. Of the seven program group "Children in the longitudinal 
analysis cited above, none was in a compensatory program, but 4 out of 
the 7 children'in the. control group participated in a Title I compensatory 
education program. ' 

Conclusions. The PCDC program had a clear impact ojpchool achievement. 
In Birmingham this effect was evident in grade 1, but in New Orlekns if 
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New Orleans Longitudinal Sanlple "^CTBS Reading Scores 
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New Orleans ^Longitudinal Sample CTBS Math Scores ^ 
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was limited to kindergarten. .Sample sizes. for these analyses were 
' , extremely small. Birmingham many potential subjects were not located, 
and in New Orleans most subjects were located but the potential pool was 
, very small. Fur,ther follow-up is clearly needed to determine whether the 
apparent first-grade effect in Birmingham is replicated as more subjects 
are located and whether this effect extends' into^ second grade. In New. ""^ 
^ ' Otleans, another cohort 6f children will complete first grade next year, 
and it will thdn be possible to determine whether the effect there -is 
indeed limited to kindergarten. 

. ■ • 

Follow->up Interviews 

Brief questionnaires, were administered to mothers in Birmingham and 
New Orleans^ when they brought their children in for follow-up testing. 

The questionnaires were designed primarily to describe the mother's 

•"^ ' « * - 

employment history and indicate any p;:eschool experiences of the target 

^ children^ Results of the 48-month and 60-month questionnaires administered 



in Birmingham are presented it! this section. New Orleans questionnaire 
deta presented here are limited to a one-year follow-up (child-age 
48 months)- 'on thfe 'cohqrt that ent^ered the program ,in 1975. 

Birmingham follow-up* c^u'estionrxaire . Questionnaire responses for the 
one-year post program (child-age 48 months) and two-^ear post program 
(child-age 60 months) time points are siimmarize'^i i^^ Tables 6.5 and 6.6. 
Responses- of prograi| and control mothers' were similar, and did not, signifi- 
cantly differ in any category. In both groups. at bot,h time points ^bout 
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TABLE 6.5 

Birmingham 48-Mouth Follow-Up Questionnaire 



Program 



Frequency 



(N-59) 



Control 

Frequency % ^' 
(N-57) 



Head of 
Household 



Mother 
Father 
Other added 
No response 



24 
20 
11 

■_4 



40.7 
33.9- 
18.6 
6.8 



11 
20 
8 
2 



.47.4 
35 ."l 
14.0 
1.8 



Mother 
Emplsyed 



Yes 
No 

No response 



28 
30 
1 



44 7. '5 
50.9 
1.7 



30 
27 
•0 



52.6 
47.4 
0.0 



Weeks/year 

Mother 

Employea 



24 or^wer 

25 rfr more 
No response 



33 



28.8 
15.3 
55.9 



16 

16 

25 



28.1 
28.1 
43.9 



Hours /week 

Mother 

employed 



29 or fewer 
30-39 

40 or more 
No response 



6 

^ 6 
13 
34 



10.2 
10.2 
22.0 
57.6 



12 
7 
12 
26 



21.1 
12.3 
21.1 
45.6 



Enrolled 

in '.J 
Preschool 



Ye^ 
No 

.No "tesponse 



40 
18 
1 



67.8 
30.5 
1.7 



28 
'29 
0 



49.1 
50.9. 
0.0 



Hoursfday.' ' 
'in Preschool 



3 or fewer 

4-8 

9 or more 

No response 



0 
28 
12 
19 



0.0 
47.3 
20.3 
32.2 



1 
22 

4 
30 



1.8 
38.6 

7.0 
52.6 



ERIC 
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TABLE ^6.6 

Birmingham 60-Month Foilow-^Jp^ Questionnaire 



i • 



Program 

Frequency , % 
(Nf61) 



- Control 

F^requency 'X 
. , (N=51) 




MocHer 
Employed 



'Mother - 29 

Father 21 

Other adult 11 

No response ■0, 



32 

29 
0 



Ye^s 
No" . 

No response 



47.5 
34.4* 
18. ,0 
0^0 



52.5 
47,-5 
0.0 



29 
•17 
5 
0 



26 
25 
0 



56.9 
' 33.. 3- 
9.8 
0.0 



51.0' 
49.0 
0.0 



Weeks/year 

Mother 

employe 



24 or fewer 

25 or more 
flo response 



11 
21 
24 



18.03 ' 

34.4 

47.5 



11 
15 
25 



21.. 6 
29.4 
49.0 



Hours/week 
Mother 
. -employed 



29 /dr fewer 
30\39 • 
40 or more . 
No response 



. 7 
8 
15 
31 



11.5 
13.1 
-24.6 
SOfff 



3 
9 
12 
27 



5.9 
17.6 
23.5 
52.9 



Enrolled 

in preschool 



Yes 
No 

No jrgspOnse 



50 

ir 

0 



82.0 • 
18.0 

6,0 - 



44 
7 
0 



86. 3. 
13, 7 
0.0 



V 



Hours/day 
preschool 



3 or fewer 
4-8 

9 or more 
No response 



0 
36 
13 
12 



■ 0.0' 
59.0 
21.3 
19.7 



1 
37 

6 
■ 7 



2.0 
72.6 
11.8 
1'3. 7 



1.11 
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half of the mothers were employed. However, of -those mothers, .who were 
working/ the percentage wholwere worjcing 25 or more. weeTcs* per yea'r ranged 
^ftom about 34% to 65%. .The majority of the working mothers worked at' 
lea^t 30 hours, per week during the weeks when, they we ire employed. \ 

At 48 months a'oJE ag^, about two-thirds of the program children and 
half of the control ch^dren were jnrolled in som^ kird of group preschool 



program (including daycare) . Only one child was enrolled in a program 
that lasted fewer than four hours per day* By their fifth birthdays, 
over 80% of the children xn both groups attended preschools.. Note that 
preschool was not merely a babysitting service for working mothers; manjj 
nonworking mothers al^o sent their children to preschool. 

■ New'Orleans follow-up questionnaire . Results f r^the New Orleans 
folldw-up questionnaire are presented in" Table 6.?". In both groups', more 
than half of the mothers we re^ either currently working or had been 
employed in the preceding six mohths. The majority' of children in both 
groups were cared for .by someone other than their mothers for at least 
part of the Hay. 

> 6 

Conclusions . Alt;hough striking program-controi differences were not 

^ noted, the questionnaire results do have implications for the PCDC ' 

programs. Many mother^s of young children are^mplo^ed outsid^ thQ. home 

and social programs de:signed to hejp these mothprs must, take account off' 

this -desire and/or need to work. Als.o, many children will have group . 

preschool experiences after leaving the PCDC but before enrolliAg in 

regular school programs. Ideally, PCDC type programs would be dovetailed 

into more traditional ^roup Head 5tart^ programs which would in turn be 
* ^ • 
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TABLE 6.7 

New Orleans 48-Month Follow-Up Qtiestionnaire 



• 




Program 


jDon-troi 


/ 


w 




Frequency 


(N=16)% 


Frequency (N" 


11) % 


Are you 


Working Now 


7 


43.8 


3 


27.3 




Not working now, 


3 


'18.8 ^ 


• 3 


27.3 




^ b'ut did work in ^ 












last 6 months 












Did tiot work in 


> 6 




5 


45.5 




*last 6 months 


• 


( 








<.* 








• 


Wltat type 


Unskilled 


7 


43.8 


» 

3 


27.3 


Qf work? 


Skilied ^ , • 


' 1 


6.3 


1 


9'.1 




Childcare / 


1 - 


6. 3 ■ 


0 * 


. 0.8 


£ « 


Not working or ^ 


7 


43.8 


7 


63.6 




no response 










If working or 


Neighbor or friend 


1 


6.3 


0 - 


0.0 


' in school, 


Live- in relative 


■X 

■J 


xo • o * 




6x3 


** who keeps 


Relative outside 


1 . * 


0 • J 


0 


0.0 


children? 


home 






r 




L/aycare "px prescnooj. 


5 




2 ^ 


18. 2 




Not workfRjg or 


6 


37; 5 


.8 


72. 7 




no response 










♦ 

' What other. 


Head' Start 




37.5 


6' 


54.6 


pHiiPPt*"f nnpl 




0 


0. 0 ■ 


0 


0.0 


programs is 


None or 


10 


' 62.5 


5 


4"5.5 


child in? ' 


no response 












> 


















^ Are you in 


Yes 


2 


12.5 


1 




school? ' 


No 


6 


37.5' 


2 . 


18. 2\ 




*Nq response 


8 


50.0 


. 8 


72.7 


• 














« 
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linked to the regular school^program to foster true develqpmental conti- 
nuity from birth through the public school years. : 

It should be noted t)iat these questionnaires focused on only a few" 
possible impacts of the PCDCs on later family functioning.' They "did not 
assess^family interaction patterns or child-rearing^^practices that might 
have Been Influenced by the ?CDC. Such analyses myst , await, the' administra- 
;tion of a truly comprehensive interview during fifie proposed follow-up 
study. • , 



Mother-Cltiid Interaction Effects at 48 Month s ^ 

/. ~ 
i> * 

Birmingham results . Results of^the Birmingham moCher-child iater- 
^ action observations ai:"48 months are presented in'xable 6.8. The program- 
''control groupJdif ferences seen at 36 months in the teaching situation 
^ continue tQ be- significant at '48 months''(Ef f ective Teacher, score). 
However, th^ positive maternal behavior score, derived from the waiting 
y room obseVationi' shows only margl^nal program effects. 

« -There are two hypotheses which might explain these results. First, - 
it is possible that; one J^ear bey'bnd the end of the program, non-specific 
effects on theT mother, as measured in the waiting room, are becoming 
weaker. -^.T4ie^mother's teaching behavior, on the other hand, was a direct 
. focus of^ the :ci[rrlculum, this behavior may show longer-lasting effects. 
A second, equally viable hypKDthesis is that the 6-minute mother-child 
waitljig^oom^ofeervation is^nota valid observation setting with children 
as og" aOST'months. Childre^|[(|^ls age often play happily and appropri- 
ately alone with a toy 'for- several minutes, while the mother observes or 
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reads nearby. Although the teaching situation forces the motherland 

child to interact , the ♦6-niiinute waiting room may simply be too short 

an observation for critical maternal behaviors to be displayed either 

positively or negatively. ^ 

New Orleans results . Results of the New Orleans mother-child 

interaction obSeirvaiiion at 48 months are also presented in Tablets. 8. 

The program-<:ontrol group differences seen in the 36-tnonth Waiting room 

^ have become considerably weaker at 48 months. All of the mean differences 

are in the appropriate direction, but only differences in negative 

language "k re significant. As in the Birmingham results, it is possible 
* • — - 

that a, short* (lO-minute) waiting* room observation is simply not an 
appropriate instrument for observing mothers interacting with their 
4-year old children. , The large 'standard deviations in iftng-uage * frequency 
scores in nSble 6.^ partially reflect the fact that many mothers interacted 
minimally with their , children during the observation. In addition, the N 
of the New Orleans 48-inonth sample' is small; with the large standard 
deviations a more si^eabj^* sample would be needed for the results to show 
significant group differences. ' ' * 

There is some question about how long to expect program mothers' ^,^^4^^ 
behaviors' toward their children to be affected by the PCDC programs. At 
a concrete level, ^t would be unlikely that behaviors learned by mothers 
as appjopciate ^r one-year-olds would "^rry over to school age children; 
However, t*o the .extent that th^pSbc programs emphasized more general 
concepts of chilcScea ring— such as use of language, supportiveness, 
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C TABLE* 6.8 

! ^ ♦ • 

.Maternal Behaviors on Mother-Child Interaction Observations 
. >, , • ^ 

4 ^ " , ' ' I ' 48-months 



• • 

pirKengham' ' / 

s 




Program 


Control 


«• 

L 


Positive Maternal Behavior 


w 


^2 


69 




(waiting rooip) * " 








' 


M 


• 54.32 


45.71* 


1.70+ 


• * 


SD . 


30.49 


29.44 






M 


by 


DO 


■ 


(structured teaching) 












M. 


12.67 


10.87 


• 3.62** 


* 


SD 


2.98 


2.87 




NEW ORLEANS '/ • 










/ , 

Net Positive Maternal Language 


« N 
N 


17 


• 

' 23 




(waiting room) 










M 




4. 00 


< 1 * ^ ^ 






Jo . 34 


38. 80 




rosicijf/e Maternal Language 


N 


17 


23. 


• 


(waiting ^room) ^ 










M 


70.35 


66.35 


< 1 


•* 


SD • 


17.5*3 


17.74 ■ 




Negative Maternal Language 


N ~ 


17 


23 




(waiting room) * 












M 


6.88 


17.22 


-3.07** ' ' 




SD 


^7.87. 


12.10 





Sensitivity 

(waiting room) 



Acceptance 

(waiting room) 



. **p<.oi t p<a&- 
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N 



M 
SD 

N. 
M 
SD 



17* 

6.06 
1.85 

17 

^7.18 
1.38 



1 I"* 



1.68+ 



1.86+ 
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Regressions of Background Variables on- Selected Maternal Variables fronr Mother-Child Interaction Observations 



INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 



(1) Child* s sex^ 

(2) Mother education 

(3) Mother age 

(4) No. of children 

(5) father presence 

(6) Mother WAXS^ 

(7) Treatm&t*^ 



> 


48-months 










> . BIRMINGHAM 










Positive 


Effective 


Mat. Int. 


Tedcher 


(df-117) 


(df- 


115) 


Weight t • 


Veight ' 




5. 34 .99 


.54 




2.25 1.10' 


' .03 


a8 


1.13 1.09 


.13 


1.63 


-6^.69 -2.03 * 


-T38 


-1.53 


6.80 • 1.12 

» 4 


,40 


.89 / 



14 '.41 



2.65* 



NEW ORLEANS 



Positive 
Language 
(df-25) 



Negative 
Language 
(df-25) 



1.79 



4.38** 



Weight 


, t 


Weight ' t ' 


-.06 


-.01. 


2.57 .72 


-V74> 


-.84- 


-1.16 ^1.11 


rA'32 


-2.39 * 


.46 1.65 


2.46 


^2 


-4.70 ^ -2.73* 


16.50 


1.90 


-3.20 -.73 ' 


-.04 


-.09 




15.47 

c 




-.23^ -.98 


2.16* ' 


• -17.22 -4.80** 



MULTIPLE R 



INTERACTIONS 
i. X 7^^ " 
2'X 7 
3X7 

- ^ ^7 

6 X7 



.37 




•^5 






.51 


.73 

> 






-3.06 


-.28 


-.48' ' 


-.59 


-3.28 


-.26 


a 

V 

-10.51 


-1.72 




• 1.37 


.40 


-.05 


-.17«^ 


3.37 


.90 


-.54^ 


-.28 




; .78 


.61 


-.01 


-.12 


3.5^ 


1.46* ' 


-.40 


-.50^ 




" . ' 1.27 


.27 


.06 


.18 


6.22 


.88 


.65 


.18 




12.70 - 


1. 10 


^ *49 


.58 


^-.36 


.02^ 
-.42^ 


-5/04 


-.55 












-.•43 


' -.49 


-.97 





**p .01 

1 Maie-1 remale-2 • ♦ . 

2 Presnet-1 Ab8ent-2 ^ - * ' * i 

3 5uo of ^ scale scores from Wechsler Adult rntclligcnce Scales: 

Vocabulary, Similarities, Comprehensiorr 
^ Multiple R after addlpg til Independent variables, but excludin- 
latcractlons^ ^ v . o. 
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positive reinforcement,- etc., thelse behaviors ^were 'expected to carry over 
as the c^iirdren^ot older. ^ ... - ^ 

Regressions, of i«ckgro\ind variables on selected ^48-month maternal 
variables are presented in Table\6"9, In both sites sigrflf icant\reatment 
effects emerge when the l>ac;^kgrou,nd ivariables are statirstically controlled.^ 

Summary • * " ' " ^ - . ^ * " - «^ 

Although there was no evidence of long-term ef fexJt^ of the PC^^s 
on general ^cognitive ability,' there was som& evidence' l^ugge^tJLng an, • 
impact on school achievement. However, samples .for these school -analyses 

\ O '' « ' • 

were very small and further follow-u^ ^tudy .i's neide^^s more PCfljc ' 

' - . ' » ' \ / 

graduates progress through the school' system. There /was' some evidence . 

that effects on maternal behaviors", as'assesTsed by the' mother-child* 

interaction tasks, persist at ;.east one, year after graduation from, the 
» — "* 

(programs. This was particularise true for the measure of maternal' teaching 
behaviors used in BiLihgham. Unfortunately, longer-tem tne^sureA oj^ 
program impact on mothers were t\ot avaifablef Further follow-up is \^ 
essential to, 'adequately evaluate the loitgAterm' impact of TCDCs on mothers ^" 
and their children. • . * ' ' * . 
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/" ^ ' ' Chapter 7 ji' ■ ^ 

: Replication Sites: Short-Term and Long-Term Effects 

^ The origi-nal plan of t^he PCDC^project included an elaborate design 

for^the replication study, which was the- second phase of the prbject. 

.Each one of the original models, developed in Birmirrgham, Houston, and New, 

, Orleans, was to be, replicated three times in different sites with different 

populations* Furtherma;:e^ an external evaluator was to design and implement 

, an evaluation of ^11 replication sites as well as continue following new 
♦ . * 

cohorts and previous graduates of the original sites^T^ 

^ In 1975, the t^rst^ replication of the Birmingham model was established 

in Indianapolis-, -It was followed shortly by San Antonio, the ^Houston 

replication, and the Merrill-Palmer or Detroit PCDC, based on the Nev? 

Orleans model." The first wave of replications was funded by the Eli 

^ Lilly Foundation; they agreed to fund- the three replication sites for ^ 

'three years in conjunction with federal funds- the origi-nal sites* 

^ # < 

Schedule problems in the grand plan developed almost immediately. 
Bank Street College of Education was ftitrded in 1975, "also by Lilly, as a 
Replication Management Organization (RMO).' However^ th>^igin§l pla^ 
called for the Office of Child Development (CCD) to fund the external 
evaluation at the same time. Almost thiee years passe<i before the 
Educational Testing Service was awarded the contract as the external ' 
evaluation agency. - During this period a number of carefully laid plans 

begin to unfavel. 

** i ^ . . . 

In the absence of an external evaluation, the federal project 
officer, Mary Robinson, was forced to continue funding the original \ 



4 
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evaluation staffs on^n interim, much reduced level. This stop-gap 
measure did not allow for coordinated data collection in the replication 
sites* Miss Robinson requested each of the original sites to "find any 
njeans possible" to collect entry data in their replication sites. 
Needless to say, the distances involved ^ the lack of a local replication 
site evaluation staff, the limited tlHdget, and the uncertainty of the 
duration for this situation seriously* reduced the effectiveness of the 
replication site evalilations. 

• « 

Had these been J:he only problems the outcomes would have been far 

i 

/* 

greater. The fact was that two of -the replication sites, Indianapolis' 

and San Antonio, experienced early difficulties in stabilizinj^the • ' 

program ^treatment. Despite this, early entry data were 'collected in both 

sices. However, by design both sites ^tarted-up with less than the 

complete treatments. Therefore^ early data are of' limited usefulness 

in the outjcome evaluation*- 

' By the time these implementation probJ.ems were resolved, a new and 

more difficult* set of probrems developed. The Lilly ^^^nli^tion funding 

wa3 expiring in 1978. Funds_.were scarce all-over. The Indianapolis PCDC 

was forced to rely on Title XX' funds ^with matching monies from Lilly* 

Although this^ kept' the' center open,^ it created major difficulties for the 

evaluation. Recruitment of a^control group, randomly assigned, from Tit^ 

XX eligible mothers was not po*ssible, as the PCDC was"* forced to serve * 

/ ' • ' , " 

all who came. Thus, the IndianapVlis PCDC is still in operation, but 

there are no da^a on its effectiveness* Even though there is no evidence 

YT^hild or mother impapt; there are informal observations from Bank 
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Street, staff attesting to the faithfulness of the replication to the 
original Birmingham model. * 

The S-an Antonio PCDC experienced similar problems. When Lilly ^ 
suppqrt ended,- the:?' received some fttle XX funds t.hat were matched by the 
Hogg^Foundation. Unfortunately, ^ever, it was very difficult to get 
the necessary -state funding and after a couple of years pf bately keeping 
the program intact, ^the Sah Antonio- PCDC was forced to close. - Sonie entry 
data was gathered by the Houston research staff, but little -data wa& 
collected on graduates. > \ ' v 

The Detroit. PCDC was more fortunate^ their funding was picked up by 
the Charles S. Motj: Foundation, which generously supported the program ' * 
until 1980. It i6 largely diie to the Mott Foundation's support that any 
data from the replication sites can.be reported. The Detroit PCDC at the 
Merrill- palmer Institute, was a true replication of the New Orleans model, 
closely dupUcating the various program^ confpohents, and, in some instanced, 
with higher qualit^ than its parent site. Unfortunately, when the 
Merrill-Palmer InsMtute closed its doors in 1980s the PCDC was also 
forced to close. . ' ' . , ' - 

*The remaining sections of this chapter ^rfesent the data from the 
Jirst two cohorts of the Detroit , PCDC. Cohort 1 entered in 1976 and 
graduated in 1979; Cohort 2 spanned the three-year period from 1977 to 
^80.' Several categories of analysis are presented.* First, the data are 
examined for the possibility of differential attrition. Second, short- 

• 4 

term program effects on « the child and the mother at graduation are 
presented using parallel analyses to those reported in the ea.rlier 
chapter on short-term effects in the original sites. Finally, long-term^ 



effect^ ^re 'reported for Cohort- 1. Children in this cohort were 48 - 
months old when*the project was terminated • ' h 

Det-roit Demographic Characteristics- and Attrition Analysis ^ 

('Results of the' analysis for <dif ferential attrition are presented in 
Table 7.1. Selected demographic characteristics were compared for 
program and control families who remained in the sample until the completio 
of the 36-month test battery. ^The final sample was defined by having a 
score on the Stanf ord-Binet at graduation.* The differences between groups 

• ^ * ' • J 

ih the final sample were tested with ^-tests for continuous variables and 
chi-squares for. the dichotomous ones. Fbr comparison, entry'^scor^es ' 
.on these same variables for program and, control families that dropped out 
are also included in Table 7.1. 

There is no evidence of differential attrition that would bias the 
results on entry /demographic variables including income, mother's education 
mother's age, nu^iber of other children in the family, and father presence. ' 
However, the sex| T)alance in the final sample was significantly unequal. 
Tl^e program* group was predbminantly female ^while 69% of the colit^rol group ' 
was male. It is not poss'ible to estimate the full impact of this discrep- 
ancy on the ev-aluation results, but the fact that there ve re no sex 
differences on' any of the outcome measures suggests that any bias may be 
minimal . • . • ^ 

The Detroit sample can^be described as lowrincome, urban 'black 
women, many of whom did nbt finish high school. They were approximately 
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TABLE 7.1 

Detroit 

PCDC: Attrition Analysis - Stanf'ord-Binet Scores 

36-tnonths 



FinaL Sample 



Variables 


'Program 


Control 


Program 


Control 


_t 




Income 




30 


11 


20 


12 






\ 


M r 


1494.43 


1803.96 

^ * 


1809.40 


1739.83 


.20 






SD 


949.98 


1204.45 


851.80 


1113.23 






Mother's 
Educatibn 


N 


* < 

32 . 


29 


20 


13 










11.19 


. 11.31 


11.25 


11.54 


-.59 










1.17 


1.62 


0.88 







Numbed of 
Children in 
Family ^ 




Mo ther's 
Age 



N 

M ^ 
SD 

M 
SD 



32 

1%72 
1.40 

32 

22.63 
4.38 



29 
• ^.41 
•2.49 

29 

22.86 
4.83 



20 ■ 
1 

1.35 



20 

22.55 
5.51 



13 

2.31 -1.44 
2.46 



13 

.24.92 -1.26 



4.96 



Father present N (Z) 9 {VST 10 (26) 3 
Father absent N 23 29 17 

Male 



(15) *3 
10 



Chi-Square 
(23) .34 



N J%).^26 (49) ^24 '(47), 7 . (33) 11 (69r 4.56* 
Female , ' N °' 27 \l " 14 

TOTAL' • 53 ' 



•51' 



" 14 
- 21 



5- 
16 



*p<.05 



er excludes tar^get child. 



er|c 



.12-, 
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It years old and had' one to three other children besides tTve PCDC target 
child. Fathers wer^ present in only about 18% of the homes. 

Short-Term Effects • ' . 

Chlia effects . The^ Stanford-Binet (1960 norms) and the Concept 
Familiarity Index (CFI). were administered to children at graduation, as i 
the three original sites. Table. 7. 2 contains the results of the analyses 
separately for Cohorts 1 and 2 and fot the combined sample • Evea' though 
the ]j[s are small-, owing to the relatively briefer period of program 
^operation, there is a significant difference between the groups for the 
^combined sample on h^th measures (2_<,05).* Cohorts 1 and 2 have been 
presented separately because there seems to be a genuine difference 
between the two in the overall effectiveness of the program. 

Speculation as to why the second cohort results were not as strong 
as Cohort 1 is somewhat limited by the fact that the Cohort 2 children 
were not -old enough for the 48-month tests. However > the second cohort 
coincided with considerable tuirmoil and confusion at tKe Merrill -Palmer 
Institute duijing its final days.* Although the first cohort received 
strong support from the Institute, the second did not. 

Examination of the Cohort 2 control group scopes suggests anoth-er 
explanation* The la^k of significai^ differences between* the groups is 
more a matter of the high scoring cont^ls than the fact that the program 



' *As a replicatior^ite, the direction of effects could be more 
confidently predicte<f. Therefore, one-tailed hypothesis tests were 
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TABLE 1.1 - 
Stanford-Binet (1960 norms) 'and Concept Familiarity Index Scores 

36-months 



Cohort 



Combined 



Program Control t Program Control ~t Program Control t 



N 9 ^9 12 . 7 21 



16 



M 114.0 \l01.56 1.86* 110.92 106.71 -<1 'll2.24 ' 103.811.80* 

SD 13.53 14.S2 12.34 17.73 12.63 15.81 

N , 7 • • • 8 • 10 7 ' 17 15 

M 36.0 ,28.13 2.60**' 35.5 34.0 <1 35.71 30.87 2.15* 

SD 6.86 , 4.82 5.56 7.77. . 5.92 6.^5 



ifote. One-tailed probability values are used because the direction of 
effect was predicted a priori 

''*p<.05 

** p<.01 . . " - 



children did not score enough. All of the Stanf ord-Binet tests were 
administered by the same tester, a highly trained black professional from 
Uhe ^Bank Street College Follow-Through staff • She had no knowledge of 
group membership. One source of bias, however, could be in the selection 
oi cohort 2 controls • for testing. During the last two y^ars* that the 
program children were attending the PCDC, there was no contract with the 
control group. It^^i>^ssible that those who^weire located |fter two 

years and were willing to'y:ome'^in for attesting appointment were less 

* > • 

anxious about how their children would perform than mothers who chose not 

ft 

to participate. 

Nonetheless there is a strong 9-point difference on the Stanf ord-*Binet 
between the program afnd control groups at 36 months. This difference is 
reinforced by the CFI findings. Regression analysed of the background 
variables on the Stanf ord-ftinet parallel to those reported earlier were ' 
performed. Because the^small sample size, only three background 
variables were used. The resulting regression weights and t statistics 
are sho\*n in Table 7.3. * 

There is a general lack of relationship »of these variables to ^the IQ 
scores* A major factpr in this lack of relationship, is undoubtedly the 
relative homogeneity '-of the sample, which ^ends to. attenuate relationships*. 
Only one variable by .treatment interaction* (fatJ^r presence X ^treatment) ^ 
approached significance (£<.10, two-tailed)* This finding ,was in the 
direction of suggesting that the treatment was morQ effective (higher IQ ^ 
scores) for program children whose fathers, were absent. - " .^ 
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PCDC: 



TABLE 7.3 
Detroit 

Regressidn of Background Variables 
36-months 4m 



- Stanford-Binet IQ 





Independent 


Stanford- 

, •> 


-Binet 


• • 


-(1) 


Child's se:^ 


Weight 
1.33 


.21 


• 


02) 


Mother's education 


2. -95 


1.36 




(3) 


Father presence 


-2.83 


-.36 






Treatment 


8.57 


1.38 






Multiple R 


.38 


« 


ft 




Interactions 


» f 








1X4 ^v.- 


-11. 71 

r 


-.85 






2X4 


-8.71 


-1.58 






3X4 


-31.17 


-2..02+ 

t 


f 

t 



Note. The df for the t statistics is 251 



+ p<.l, two-tailed' 
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Mother effects > Mother-child interaction observations were collected 

on the sample of prxOgram and control mothers at graduation. The New 

Orleans research sta^f assumed responsibility for the standardizations of 

,4 . " ' 

the interaction setting\and coding of the videotapes to ensure comparability 

with the data presented on the New Orleans MCI, 

Table 7.4 presents the results, again for Cohorts 1 and 2 ^pa^ately 
ahd combined. For. Cohort 1, a number of individual varl^tfbles approached 
significance, small £ notwithstanding,^ ahd might have produced a significant 
difference had the sample size permitted the use of multivariate statistics. 
All of the variabiles wete in the predicted direction. 

Cohort 2 results were not nearly as impressive with only positive 
language having a t_ greater than one. For the combined cohort results 
only, use of positive language approached significance. 

Conclusion . It is interesting to note that the Detroi;: results;^ 

compared 'with New Orleans, are relatively stronger at graduation for 

the children than for the mothers. We are somewhat at a loss to explain 

* 

this. However, Bank Street staff report that the^Detroit PCDC developed 
a much better learning environment for the children than did New Orleans. 
Th^ children's program in*i>etroit usually had^a smaller staff-child ratio ' 
and the actual physical building, if not the staff, was better equipped* ' ^ 
to provide the children with a stimulating program. 



i 



Long'-Term Effect^s 

The report of long-term effects l^in Detroit is limited to 'ittie 
month testing of mothers and chif^ren from Cohort 1. A mother-child ^ 



r 
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TABLE 7.4 

.V ' . Detroit 

' r- . ^ . 

PCDC: . Mother-Child Interaction Observations Means 

. 36-months 



Cohort 



Variables' 
N ^ 
^ I? 

RA 

IC 

PDS L 



Program . Control t 



M 

iSD 
M 

SD 
M 

SD 



6 . 

7.7 

1.2 
' 8.3 

0.8 
'6.5 

2.6 



NEC L. 




M .90:8 
SD 
MM 



6 

6.5 
1.8 
7.3 
1.9 

5.3 <1 
2.3 * 
82.3 <1 



1.3*- 



1.2 



.6.1 ^0.8 
50.3' \54.3 <1 



NET L. 



SD 
' M 
SD 
M 
SD 



21.5 
7.3 
' 8.3 
33.2 
31.4 



14., 1 

\ 

14,2 

••/ ■ 
7.1 

. 13.8 

•29.2 



-1.5+ 



1.1 



Program Control t 
12 7 
6.8 
1.1 



Combined 



Program Cont 



~}ol t 



6.7 <1 
1.1 



7.4 
1.2 
5.4 
1.7 
85.1 
13.6 
-67.2 
'17.2 
.8.4 
5.8 
11.6 
20.5 



7.3 <1 
0.5 

5.3 ■ <1 

1.4 
77.1 
12.6 



18 
7.1 
1.2 
7.7 
1.1 
5.7 
2.0 

1.3*" 87.0 



13 
6.6 
1.4 

7.3 <1 



1.1 



39.6 <1 

7 

17; 7 

8.0 
5.4 

9.6. <1 
3a. 7 



11.8 
61.2 
20. b 
8.1 
6.5 
18.8 
28.1 



1-3. 

5.3 <1 ' 
i.8 

79.5 1.5*" 
16.'3 " 
.57.2 <1 
15.8 

10.8 -1.2 
6.8 
11.5' <1 
^28.8 ■ 



' IQTE.X All cqmparlsp:^ are one-tailed or direction of effect was predicted a priori. 

• *Vari:^le labels ^re: IS-Senaitivity rating; RA-Acceptance rating; IC=Cooperation 
ratingyPOS L-Positive language; .ICL-Initiation control language; NEC L-Negative 



languagl^; NET L-Net' language. 
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interaction observation' was obtained on the same day the?* Stanford-Binet 

was administered to the children. 

Child effects ^ The follow-up results otr the Stanf ord-Binet are 

shown in Table 7*5« The program group retains its superiority to the 

control group, with a mean difference of 10 IQ -points (£<,05). The 

program children shoWed an increase from 114 to 116, and the control 

children incteased from 101 to 106. In the absence of evidence to the 

contrary, we must cautiously conclude that, ^as with the 3 o^riginal sites, 

c f , ' . 

IQ effects persisted ^for at least one ye^ar after graduation. 

Mother effects . The results- from the 48-month mot:her-s:hild interact 
observation are strikingly positive . As can be seen in Table 7.6, there 
are significant program/control group differences on four of the seven 
variables; two more approach significance." It is surprising that the 48*- 
month MCI differences are stronger than those observed at graduation. 
One could hypothesize that the relatively more sophisticated northern 
urban mothers needed some- time to assimilate what they had learned* The 
Detroit PCDC program also had an impressive counseling program for its 
graduates, which the New Orleans PCDC never Implemented, ^ey helped * 
mothers find jobs, child care, or good nursery schools ,for the children 
upon 'graudatJLon. The 48-iaonth MCI results may be the fruits of this 
effort*' ' ' . , 

Conclusion . The Detroit PCDC was in operation only long , enough to'; 
produce two cohorts b,f graduates. Although the program ette^^ appear to 
be stronger for the first cohort than for the second, the IC^%Cores and 
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t:able 1.5 



Detroit , J 
PCDC; Follow-Up Stanford-Binet ^IQ Scoi:e^ 
48-mohths 



, Stanford-Binet 



- 0 



SD 



^ Program 
9 

116.78^ 
f.9.40 



^1 



ontrol 
7 > 
106i.l4 
9.17 



2.27* 



• Note. Comparison is one-tai|.g<i as direci^on was predicted a priori. 



P<.05 
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TABLE 7.6 

; - i 

ft f ' 

Detroit 

,PCDC: Follow-Up Scores on Mother-Chijd Interaction 

45-raoiiths 



Variables 



Mother-Child Interaction: - 
Insensitivity- Sensitivity 

/ 

jlejection- Acceptance * 
J Interference-Cooperation 

Positive Lai^gvage 

Initiating Control Language 
« « 

Jlega tive , L^guage , 
♦ 

Net' Language ^ 



Program 



Control 



Ate i 








N 
M 


7 

6.9 


7 

. 5.1 


2,.g 


SD 


1 3 


1 

X < o 




If 




7 


2.6** 


M 


7.6 
0.8 


6.1 
1.2 


N 
M 


7 

5.9 


^ " 4.3 


\ 
* 

1.5 


SD 


1.8 


2.1 




N 


7 " 


7 " 




M 


88.9 


" 82.9 : 


1.6 + 


•SD 


7.9 


6.1 




N 


7 


>- ' 




Mf 


50.5 


73.3 „ 


-2.4** 


SD 


22.7 


9.7 






7 


7 




M ' 


7.7 


•10.6 


<1 




7.8 


7.1 




N 

■ H 


»7* 
28. 4* 


• K -l:o . 


. 

* 

2.1 


SD- 


30. i 


21,0 : 




as*direction was 


pVedictVd a priori. 





+p<.10 
p<.10 



** 



p<.05 
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scores fot the combined cohorts indicate that the program was success- 
ful in Attaining the desired child effects at graduation. The effects 
are maintainecj, and in fact, are stronger for the first cohort one year 
aft^r gradqatijon when significant mother-child interaction effects also 
emerge* . 



.S 
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Chapter 8 
Summary and. Discussion 



/ 



The major findings have been reported in earlier sections, organized 
by short-term effects, long-term effects, and the effects from one 

V 

replication site. In this summary, we atten^pt to present an. integrated 
picture of the PCDC experience for mothers and children. Account is 
taken of the differences in the models and in the participants of the 
four sites. To complete the picture, other events in th^ participants 
lives,, when these' events are ktown, ate included into the discussion. A 
second section is devoted ^to a discussion of the characteristics of 
families «rtio benefited from the programs and the limits of generalizabi- 
lity to furture populations. The final two sections address the questions: 
(1) Did the PCDC experiment meet its goals? (2) What are the implications 
for future programs, rfesearch, and social policy? ~" -w 

Summary of ^Findings 

The/three original sites, Birmingham, Houston, and New Orleans, 
begaij/operation in 1970-71. Dates presented, in this reporf have been 
aggregated overman eight-year period encompassing two phases ^( 1972-1975 
and^l976-1980). New Orleans and Hpus ton completed data collection on 
several cohorts of graduates, four^and seven, respectively. The Birmingham 
model was designed so that small numbers of mothers were recruited 
continuously, and therefdre that model does not have identifiable cohorts. 
Data on two .cohorts' from the^ Detroit replication site are also included 
^nd will be discussed in this section as another example of the general 
BCDC' model of^ parent education. The total PCDC sample approaches 300 
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program and 250 control mother-child d^ads who completed program^'and data 
collection activiCieslJ 

The overd^ findings at program graduation, when th6 chi-!^ reached 

36 months, V are impressive. Program mothers and children, across all 

* » 

sites, ^were^^significantly different from their controls on most major 
* \ • 

evaluatiqn measures. . The first strong pattern of effects' favoring the 
program groups began to appear at 24;; months. Houston mothers were, of 
course, just entering the program at that time. The major purpose of 
this report is to evaluate the effects of the PCDCs at graduation and the 
retent^ion of those effects after graduation. Therefore only limited data 
are presented from the time ppints prior to 36 months. 

When the children were 24-months-old, program/ control differences on 
>(:he Bayley Scales of Infanl^ Development significantly favored program ' 
children in the three original sites. (The Bayley was not administered 
to children in the Detroit replication site.) New Orleans and Birmingham 
children and their mothers had been in the programs two years at that 
point, but Houston mothers had only completed one year. Furthermore, the 
first year of the Houston program was composed of approximately 30 home 
visits^ that minimally involved the child. Because there were no Houston 
differejQces on the Bayley at entry (12 months), t.he six-point difference 
at 24 months (97.6 vs. 91.0) can be interpreted as evidence that the 
program effects -on the child were, at least 'in part, mediated ^through the 
mother. ^ ^ ' - 

A summary of the results of the 24-month mother-child interaction 
observations configns that mothers were indeed interacting with theip 
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children diffferently than wetfe control inothers. The only summary Variable 
that was not significant w^s Net Positive Maternal Behavior from Houston ^ 
(see Tajjle^ 5.13). However; the .HOME Scale total score, which combines ' 
both physical environment "factors in the home setting (e.g. , ^provision of 
appropriate play materi'St^ with judgments of observed interaction (e.g., ' 
such as the mother's verbal responsiveness) did distinguish ^program and 
control mothers. ' 

Evidence of program effects at graduati^ is strong. - Childreft in 
•all four sites received the Stanf ord-Bii»et (S-B) and the Concept Familiarity 
Index (QFI). Stanf ord-Binet differences all favored the program groups; 

however, CFI program/ control comparisons were significant only in New 

\ 

Orleans and Detroit. This is an interesting finding since Houstoni«was 
the only program to employ the Palmer concept training curriculum. ' 
The Birmingham program engaged mothers specifically in concept teaching ' ■ 
activities with their children. The New Orleans model was much less 
intense and less structured as far as child concept training' is concerned. 
If the significant differences were limited to one site or even two 
unrelated ones, the finding could be explained on the basis of intersite 
testing Idiosyncracies. However, testers in all four sites were trained 

•0" 

by th^ same person from Palmer's original staff. -Furthermore, Detroit 
was, not just s^ilar to but a very close ' replication of the New Orleans 
program model. It is possible that some specific New Oceans model'* 
characteristic encouraged concept formation ,in the .children. 

Despite the fact that program children in, all four sites performed. , 
significantly better on the S-3 than the co{itrol children, the size of 



the differences- and' the relativl standing of the group meaim differed 
acros's sites. Houston differences were the^smallest (4 points), and 
Detroit pfo'g ram/ control differences Were the large^st (8 points). * \ 
New Orleans and Birmingham program children scored on the average of 7 
and 6* points, respectively, ' higher than tfieir controls. Figure 8.1 
displays group mea^k for program and control groups by s:^te on both 

\ 

measures. There is a pendency for group means to rank order themselves 
by site with Birmingham scores corisisterCtly the lowest and either ^Houston 
\or Detroit the highest. This could reflect sample differences or 
.very consistent differences in testing standards. Although the latter 
explanation is possiblej-^the fact that often different testers in the 
sjame site administered these two tests argufes against it. pn the 
other hand, there are clear and consistent sample differences. Both the ^ 
Birmingham and New Orleans sample were low-intome black families from 
'Southern' cities of average size. * Other characteristics such as pother's' • 
education (11th grade), mother's age (22 or '23 years), percent of fathers 
present", in the home (30t33Z) and per capita income ($861-$980), were -all 
very similar.* By* contrast, Houston fanCLlies were low-income Mexican- 
American in a rabidly growing southwestern city. Mothers had an average 
ofi a 6th-g*rade .education and were 28 years old, and 9^ of the'^familieS 
included -the father. Dettoit, families were more like Birmingham and New 
Orleans, than Houston on all dimensions except income — education -11 
years, ^ige « 24 years, father presence « 15%. Th^ bar graph in Figure 

IT I 

8,»1 for income looks strl^klngly similar to tliose for *the S-B and CFI , 
group means. 
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PIGURE 8.1 
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The program mothers, at graduation, were observed in both structured- 
teaching and waiting-room settings and, in the case of Houston, in home 
settings. Summary scores derived from these observations were all highly 
positive and significantly different, favoring the program groups in the 
original sites (see Tablias 5.11 and 7.4). Direction and magnitude of 
effects can hardly b^ compared acros^ sites because of a variety of 
reasons ranging from differences in settings to differences ia behaviors 

' coded and variables -derived. (She possible exception is the New Orleans 
and Detroit .results, that are based on a simirar letting, identical scoring 
4>rocedures, and the same coder. lx\ this comparison, the -Detgbit^findings 
are not as strong as those from New Orleans; howfver ,\ the petroit sample 

' ffize is less than one-half a? as a result of its relatively shorter 
jperlod of operation. The percentages of observed occurrence of the. 
variables, however, is .fairly^ consistent' between the two sites. 

Although the wide-scale apt)lication of mother-child interaction 

4 

observations as the primary measure of program effects is a major contri- 
bution to program evaluation, the absence of standards 'and norms makes 
wtheir meaning in a :more general sense Jjnpossible to discuss* For example, 
wiiereas most people can interpret a Stanf ord-Binet IQ of 120 relative to 

* o 

one of 80 in a meaningful waDy, there is no comparison standard with 

' n ' ' ' 

surplus meaning for a score of 30% on the Positive Maternal Language 

■\ 

variable. One can, however, compare progrd'm-group and control-group 
means o^ 30% and 7%, respectively. We know t hat ^' program mothers used 
positive language 30% of the time that they were observed, whereas 
control mothers used" positive language only 7Z^of the time. We -Icnow 
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this difference was statistically significant, and that Positive Maternal 
Unguage at 36 months is related to the S-B at 36-iBonths (,33, N - 60). 
But We have no idea if this is a high or low percentage of positive 
languages in other samples or in the general population. None the less*, 
the measures do have internal validity and acceptable reliability. 
Furthermore, they represent not only a considerai>le investment in ri^ources 

for measurement developmient , but a creative' approach to parent education 

•* 

evaluation. ' r ' , 

^ . . 4 ■ 

In sum, at gradua4:ion, tHere was considerable evidence that the PCDC' 
programs had the desired effects an criterion measures of parenting 
behavior and child intellectual development? In addition, these effects 
are all the more impressive by -virtue- o'f the differences in measures, 
samples, and program components. Indeed, these programs deemed to be 
effective even though not all graduated mothers attended regvdarly. 

Once graduated, PCDC Mothers and children were evaluated once a 
years* Some pf.tjhe earliest graduates are how in the' first and second 
grades- in school. Early PCDC conceptualizations placed great 'store in 
the long-term retention of effects. Recent findings, such as those' from 
the^ Consortium for Longitudinal Studies (1978) have somewhat reduced ^ 
these expectations. \ ^ 

Mother-chil<t iiiteract|.on observations were available for New Orleans , 
Birmingham, and Detroit at*one year after graduation. Houston did not 
collect 48-month data on jgradilated mothers. The Detroit sample was small 
as only the first cohor|: Jiad^.reached the first follow-up-'age marker by 
the conclusion of the experiment .-"^^Birmingham observations included both 
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structured teaching and waiting-room settings, and New Orleans and 
Detroit observations were from the waiting-room situation. 

According to the^ original PCDC model conceptualizations, retention 

« 

of effects by the child^ should bemediated by the mother* Therefore, 
some evidence of retention of facilitating interaction t6chniqueflr*on the 
part of graduated mothers was expected. In fact, mothers ;ln' all three 
sites did show some retention of effects although the strength af the 
findings^ is generally weaker than at graduation. Relative to the controls 
Birmingham mothers maintained their superiority in their use of Effective 
Teaching Behaviors, ^ The waiting room Positive Maternal Interaction 
variable faile'd to reach significance. The Birjuingham Positive Maternal 
Interaction variable is composed of a number of discrete behaviors, 
such as facilitates child's activity, 'iplay activity with childr^and looks 
at child, which may be more indicative* of goord interaction with younger 
children. On the other hand, the childlren are just reaching a good age 
for the teaching task and the Effective Teacher variable may be more 
appropriate. ^ 

New Orleans program mothers were observed using more positive 
behaviors than controls*, but only the difference between \he groups in 
the use of Negative Language was significant. Program and control 
mothers in New Orleans were using the same percentages of positive, 
language and controlling language (suggestions, cpmmands). It has been 
suggested that the interaction waiting-room betting was getting^old to 
all these mothers, since by 48 months they had" all been videotaped in the 
same small room at least six times. This is not true of the DetVoit 



mothers who were observed only twice. It* is encouraging, however, that' 
program 'mot hers were using significantly ^less language to restrict, 
criticize, of scold one year after graduation than controls. One possible 
contributing factor could be that the four-year old program children were ' 
doing less* to cause their mothers to respond to them negatively. 

By contrast; the 48-month data for Detroit graduates^^^oks even^ 
stronger one year later than it did at graduation. Th^ mo^rs differed 
significantly from- the controls on six of .the seven variables (see . 

A ^ 

Table 7.6). The- sample size was small and should* be interpreted carefully; 
however one program factor specific to Merrill-Palmer may account for 
these findings. The Merrill-Palmer PCDC had an impressive counseling 
program for its graduates that none ^f the other sites had. The}j helped 
mothers find jobs or get back in. school, get into ^hild care programs or 
get into good nursery schools as^ they finished the program., These efforts 
may be tiie bridge between the program and later life circumstances needed 
to obtain strong retention of effects. ^ ' - ^ 

In general, the prq^ram children maintained their superiority ^ 
to the controls for at least a year after g^duation. The significant 
program/control differences disappear at 60-months.. ; (Detjroit graduates 
are not "that old at this writing.) Oftetf-^e shfinking of group differences 
are more a function vof the increasing control of .the children's scores 
than the dropping of* the program children's scores. One factor which may 
be important after graduation is whether the child is enrolled in presciibol. 
Data were available in Birmingham to examine j;his hypothesis. The • 
results of several analyses ai^emed to i^fiicate that preschool attendance 



\ 

( 

did have a vsignif icai^t effect on IQ scores at 60.months, but that some of 



the effect can be* acct^unted for by differences in families that choose to 
send their children to preschool. More children who scored well on the 
24-month Bayley (on which there 'were PCDC treatment effects) ^choose to 
send their children to preschool. 

The 60-month IQ' scorps correspond in time to the child's ent<y itito 
kindergarten. Although there are no^roup IQ (Jif f erence^'at this point, 
New Orleans program children scored substantially higher on prereading 
and mathematics achievement tests. Birmingham program children scored 
'significantly higher on f irst-grade^athematics Achievement tests. 
Second-grade test scores are not yet available. * . , 

This differential performance- resulted in over half of the 'New - 
Orleans control children being placed in Title I compensator^ education 
programs, \jhere^s none of the New Orleans program children were, fhis 
finding alone is a remarkable "preveaitve" ^effect. Howevej, scores 'On 
the same sample of children at first and second' grade highlight an old 
familiar issue in- intervention evaluation, the cor]^troI" chfldren, manx of* 
whom were in Title I, caugfit .up with the program childreir, who were not 
in special programs. s*^ *• . * - 

So^ we are left^With an issue — which is more effective , ^pfevefitiion or 
amelioration? But' the issue, is quite complex. We do. r\pt know the later 
relative advantages of a comprehensive preventive program such as fCDC , 
on such factors ItS" school achievement in latef grades, attendance pattem^V 
higfi ^school drop out, college attendance, teenage pregnancy, mental 
health, trouble 'with . the law, job success, and a host of otjher 'va|rial5les 
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not strictly related to IQ and school achievement. On the other hand. 

the short-term costs of the Title I type programs is considerably less 

than the PCDC costs. The long-term costs and benefits are still a matter 
.of conjecture. It is worth noting that there is no evidence on the 

effectiveness of Title I programs to suggest that one year of such a 
, compens-atory program i? significant to counteract ^deficitrf accumulated 

over the entire first five years of life. 

> 

^ Characteristics ol Participants 

•Obviously programs such as these are not suited to everyoite. It 

would be useful to know what kinds- of participants seem to derive the 

most benefit. To t}iis end a numbef of background characteristics were 

included in a set of multiple regressions on the .mother-child; interaction 

variables at 2,4, 36, and %8 months and on the child IQ scores at \24, 36, 

48, and ^60 months. * Treatment ^as included as a predictor variable with 

• * " • 

sex of child, m<M:her's age and education, number of chiWreh, number of ' 

rooms per person, and. father presence in the home. There were only four 

* • * 

or. five significant interactions between any of the moderator variables ' 
and the treatment out of over ISCT such comparisons. No pattern was 
di«;cemible to indicate that older or younger mothers or children ^with 
fathers present, or mothers of' boys or girls, benefited more fr<yra the 
program's • * . 

It must be^remembered that the four. PCDC samples represented an 
extremely limited . range within each sample. All mothers were, in the 
low-income group; most had not finished high school, and: few were' under 



17 or over 26 years of age. The restricted variance undoubtedly attenuated 
the relationships. ' 

We do know, however, that a relatively small percentage of all 
mothers recrxiited in all sites .actually graduated. This was more true 
for the program than for the control mothers, although tlie attrition in 
the control groups was typically over 50% also. Both program mothers and 
control mothers were self-selected volunteers, although this is le^s of a 
^program than it" might seem because any participant in any .future program 
will necessarily have to be a volunteer. ' * 

T!heve are two different kinds of problems with attrition. Differen- 

y — ^ 

tial attrition is a problem of internal *vaMdity in any study. There was - 
noT evidence that, different types of program iriothers dropped out of-the^ 
.study than did control mothers. ^ But sheer amtyont of-attrition and the 
fact that o.nly 50 or 60Z of all mothers contacted agreed to particfpate^ 
from the outset speaks 'to the issue of external validity. We kh^w ver^ 
little about those who refused an/ participation. We do know thatSnpst 
of the program and control mothers who'dropped out after some period of 
time did go to work, begin a, training program (such as WIN or CETA), or , 
return to school. This was not the case* in Houston. The Mexican-American 
families, were largely intact, with the father working, and mothej^^ei^e y 
discouraged from going to work or to schopl. Instead, most of the 
Houston attrition is attributable to the fact that they were more upwa)rdly 
mobile, many famlliea moved out of the area of the center and had to "stop 
^coming because of tranaportation .problems in Ho.uston, which is a sprawling 
metropolis. ^ _ 

' )-. . } '^^^ ■ 
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Pollow-up questionnaires A Birmingham and New Orleans bear testimony, 
to the numbers of women .who are^ returning to the job market;,. Approximate^! y 
50% of the^program mothers who stayed in the program groups, {^.g, , did 
not 'work during first three years of the chili's life) were working one 
year after .graduation. In New Orleanfs, an additional 12% (4 the graduates 
returned to school after the prpgram. Together, these account for 
approximately 60% of^ the graduates. i ' . . 

In conclusion, the pressures women feel to get a.jobJ|^retum to 

school caused a number of mothers to drop out of the progSis in New ^ 

Orleans, Birmingham, and Detroit. These pressures were probably, both v 

interna^ and external. At least two implications about program development 

and evaluatibn can be -drawn from this. Future ptogrfi^m^' should be designed ' 

to take accdxm^i^f fjhese iieeds."* Programs c5uld be more intense over 

shorter periods of time, and program content 'should include' basic skills 

and^ job^oynseling,- as well a4 .counselling '-on good child care alternatives 

for working mothor^s. to jterma; of evalxxatlon, more needs to be learned 

about drop outs. Informatioh^^onthe' kJtn^ of jobs both dropouts, graduatfes, 

and codtrol mothers obtaiq^^shoulid bp gathered. HoW long, they keep the 

4 ' . ' '^ ' ^ 

jobs and advancement are also upeful pieces of informatiou. It is 

possible that dropping out of progtatas to obtain a job is a positi-ve 

program effect, particularly if ;he program had Anything to do with the 

mother^s getting and keeping the job and 1^ it is a :^ood job for her. 

* . ■ ° 

Did the PCDC Experiment Meet i^ Goals?^ 

There were two original main purposes'to the PCDC e:s:pe riment : 
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1. To enhance the development of young children and offset the 
educational and occupational problems associated with poverty. 

2. To demonstrate a stjrategy for program development, evaluation, 
and dissemination to* inform' social policy. 

Each of these goals includes several^^ complex layers of goals. 
Many of the goals were measured; some were not. There were also change/ , 
in the relative importance .of^ goals over the course of the experiment as 
well as 'new goals added. q:he two main goals will be discussed -separately 
along with implications for social policy. 

— ^, ♦ 

To fenhanc^ the development of low-income children . In addition to 
goals for, the child, both at graduation and over the long-term, there 
were prpgram goaljs foi mothers. Mothers were seen as the majqr interven- 
^tion agents, and it was hoped that by increasing her child rearing 
knowledge and skills, she wouid positively effect the child's developmen- 
tal progress over a long period, including his school achievement. Early 
in the interention, movement ; mothers were, not seen as especially import^t 
except insofar as they effected the childNand the child's environment. 
This gradually changed, and goals for mother's own self concept 'and 
personal development were 'considered in program implementation.. They 
were not, however, easy to measure. X . ^ i 

By graduation, both mothers and chiidr-en in the program ^groups in 
all four sites demonstrated significant differences attributable to their 
program participation^^^So,^ in the sh^rt run, PCDC did meet its goals of 
improving parenting skills, and the intellectual development of children. 
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The long-term goals cannot be finally assessed at this point. 
I* * 
Mothers do retain many of their improved child-rearing skills, for at 

least a year. This evaluation oi^y included one year follow-up on the 

mothers. A fo^Jipw-up evaluation was originally planned that' would 

provide information on a wide range of mother effects. 

The children from the earlier cohorts" have been followed through 

second grade at this ijoint. IQ differences were maintained for a'year 

after graduation $i:om the PCDC and generally disappeared by school entry; 

however, school achievement data in kindergarten (New Orleans) and first 

grade (Birmingham) indicated large group differences. Furthermore i ^ 

program children in New Qjrleans were not placed in Title I compensatory 

education programs while over one-half of the control children wfere. ' 

Alfhough achievement test scores of control children, manV of whom were 

in special programs, may eventt^lly equal those of program children there . 

are- many things we still _do not know. .It is' very possible, based upon 

the Longitudinal Consortium findings (1978), that PCDC {Programs wiil 

continue to nexert an influence on tlie children in ways which may be mqre 

^significant for society than IQ and achievement ♦ For example, fewer 

program children may drop out of high ^hool, get into trouble with the. 

law, or become dependent on drugs. At this point in time, the evidence 



is not all in«<' % 



Although not originally a program goal, PCDCs have' beea very success- 
ful in providing low-income mothers with a sense of support during th6 
difficult child-rearing; yearte. It is difficult to put a value on a 
^ / feeling that you have someone to call when^ydu need it; that others have 
the same^or similar problems. It is becoming more, obvious ^in this 

ER?c : ; '143' . ■. • . 



country that many mothers feel a need for this as parenting programs are • 
* springing up all over the country. Most of them are not intervention 
oriented, e.g., do not approach the participants of the programs as being 
.disadvantaged in some way. Rather, often the participants are middle-class 
mothers^who are seeking support from otiiers in their same situation. 
Many of these programs are less expensiye and do not attempt to be nearly 
ks comprehensive as the PCDCs were. 

The PCDC program model has wide scale applicability to groups with 
more specific problems, such as mothers bf children with handicaps. For 
such groups, the comprehensive, integrated services,^ support, and ^du^ation 
could be invaluable. As an inteirvention model designed ^only 4:0 improve 
the educrftiona.1 future of low-income and minority children, there remain 
some unanswered questions. PCDCs are expensive, and it is probably not 
even possible to fund enough PCDCs across the country to fully address ' 
the needs of -,the disadvantaged. On the other hand, PCDCs have demonstrated 
considerable short-term effectiveness in preventing intej-l^ctual deficits " 
in children and in improving' mother '-s parenting skills. ' If achievement 
test scores and IQ are all that count, then PCDCs are definitely not cost 
effective. If, however, other measures of social adjustment are considered, 
then PCDC programs may prove cost effective, in the future.'* 

To demonstrate strategy ^for^program development, documentation , ' 
evaluation, apd dissemination to inform ,i»cial policy . In some respects, 
the PCDC experi^ence did meet some of the above ^oals.c Program development 
and dociimentation was carefully done. One set of replication programs , ^ 
were implemented and were^ in fact, true itistances of the original ^ 
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models. The evaluation data available from one site, Detroit indicates . 

that program -effects were obtaioed using the s&me model in a new site 

with a different population--^nd more impressive-^on t^ie pilot cohort. 

However, repUcation as a concept for study, lost its social base of- 

'"support. The high cost of the total experiment becline pi;ohibitive 

1 

in a time of decreasing hiunan service resources. The issues and lessons ^ 
learned abput the replication proc^^s itself are beyond Ihe scope- of this 
report and afe at^dressed in a separate paper by the Replication Management 

Organization (Shapirb, 1981). ' ^ 

* 

♦ # 
"^ Conclusion , ^ * • 

• The PCDC project was a social, experiment 6n a grand scale. Comprehen- 
sive programs were designed to address a whole ar^^y of problems associated 
with poverty. A major criticism of "compensatory" ^education and sqoial 
"intervention" is that attention is given to the wrong dimension of the * 
problem. "The real focus of professionals should be not on the presumed 
^uieficits of poor families, but on the external sources of poverty and Igw 
educational' attainment: \our economic system, our laws, our social 
priorities, and our school systems" (Evans,' 1971).^ Some may well argue - 
with this point of view—contending instead that the root probleip is our' 
overemphasis on educational attainmSnt to the detriment of personal 
happiness, regard and love ^f or others, and pursuit of knbwledge/ B^egard- • 
less of the reasons for the problems, they, coiltinue t^Jk5t,\nd our 
greatest mistake may well be that we .stopped trying to^iR^e them in the ' 
face of partial successes and limited resources. ' 
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■ APPENDIX- A * • ■ 

Individual Cohort Analyses " 

; In this appendix, the me^ns, the standard deviations, and the 

Jt-testSjfor key child and mother measures are presented s*eparately'by 

« * 

cohort at each of the three original sites. Birmingham results are- 
presented fir^t, followed by HousXo/i.atnd New Orleans results.. Within 
, each site, child measures are presented first, 'followed by mother measures' 
an^ measures of mother-child interaction. 

Bitmingham cohort analyses , ^nlike Houston and New^O^leans, 
Birmirtgham did not have cohort des-ignations because of the "trickle" 
rec5uftment .model used there-.^ Iii^this model, mothers are recruited and 

enter the program continuously during the year, rather than ^ ^roup of 

• J" ^ ' , - 

mothers starting together at the same time.' For analy^si^ .purposes, > • 
artif ici^ cohort designations were created in which mothers and children . 
.ente^irig the program in two'adjdcent calendar ' years were placed in the 
sW Gohort. Thus, mothers ^nd children who began the prdgram in 1972 or ^ 
^1973 were designated as being, in the first 'cohort, those entering, in^l974 
or 197.5 were placed in the second cohort; etc. Although some data were 
collected on pilot ^mothers 'and' children prior to' 1972, these data are " 
excluded for ^several tiasons.' Prior to 1972,. there was not strict random 

0 ' ' ' 

assignment to groups. Families were admitted with target children .over 
six mopths of age,-^aAd the program itself was different* In that'it place 
le^ssu^phasis on" the mothers as the primary program' participants. 

^ Houston cohort analyses . Houston ifsed letters to designate annual 
cohorts. Cohorts A, and C were ejq)loratory groups that ^provided 




infonaation for program planning. The parent educacioiv component in 
these cohorts was mifei^al. ^-Cdhort D was the first* pilot group to receive 
the in-home program followed by the center program. ^Although families 
were supposed to be assigned to program and control 'groups at random, ^ 



- \ • 

. there- w^i:e 10 entry* variables on which control f amities scored iiigher 
than program families (e.g,, better educafeci fathers, more bilingualy 
parents, longerv reside ncSe in the U.S., higher income). Cohort^ E started ' 
at the same time^as Cohort D (late 1971), but received only the onL year 
center program. Thus, Cohort F, which, began the program lat;e in 1972,' 
was the first cohort that* could appropriately be used for program evaluation. 

' In Birmingham ajid New Orleans" nearly all program graduates were 
tested, and changing Ns from cohort to cohort accurately reflect changes in 
the number of graduates from year to year. . However, in Houston changing 

'Ns from cohort to ^hort reflect primarily the greater or' lesser success 
of the research staff in testing^ those ^mothers and children who graduated. 
For example, there were^25 program graduates in Cohort I, only 9 of whom 



were tested iflth the Starifotff^Blnet. In CohojfeJ,.all but 3 of the 20 

graduares' weref tested. with the Stanford- Binet.ytlompletene^ss of data^ - 

collection dn ea<*h cohort* may be assessed by comparing the N fot each- 

measure in each cohort ^with the total number of graduates f^om that 
1 • » > * . 

qohort. These tt^tals for program graduates were as follows: F«25, G=*19, 
H-17, I«25, J«20, K«27, L-17. ' ' ' 

New Qrleans . cohort analyses . Yearly cohorts in N ew.^^ ^ Orleans were 
^assigned wave numbers. Wave 1 was the* pilot-, cohort. Staff were being 
trained as this cohort -proceeded through the newly developed program. * 
Group assignment procedures approximated rahdom assignment, but*were 
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not truly random. Eligible mother-child dyads were first assigned to 

either the program or control groups and then invited to participate. 

Thus, a mother who was assigned to the program group but was unwilling t 

make the time commitment required in the center program might refuse^to 

participate*^^ Group assignment' prQcedures -approximated random assignment, 

'but were rfbt truly random* Eligible mother-child dyads were first 

assigned to either the program o^ control groups and then invited to 

participate. Thus, a motl^er who was assigned to the program group but 

was unwilling to make the time commitment required iti the center program"^ 

mi§ht refuse to participate. A mother with a similar, unwillingness to 

participate in a group program but w^io was willing to occasially ."bring 

her child in for testing might agree, to^be in the control group. This ; 

potent iay bias was avoided in later waves by assigning mothers to groups 

only aftet they agreed tQ* participate in either group. In addition, for a . 

short period of time during Wave L recruitment, all available mothers 

were, assigned to the program gt^p in an effort to fill the ceriter 

quick;ly.. Mothers recruited later were then assigned to the control 

group. Because it was a pilot group and because of these deviations from 
J. • 

random assignment. Wave 2 wa^ the first wave whose data was considered 
for this report. Wave 2 entered in 1972. Because of a variety of 
complications, no new mothers were recruited in 1973 or 1974. In order 
to indicate this gap in the program, the next cohort, entering in early 
1975, was labeled Wave 4; Wave 3, then^ never^ existed. Waves 5 and 
6 entered in 1976 and 1,977 ^re^^i^ively. * * 
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Birming^^tam 

^ Bayley-Mental Development Index ' , ^ ' 

22-uonths * . * • 
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Entry Year 




M SD 
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' 72-73" 


■ 58 


96.40 9.49 


5 49 


86.47 


12.33 


4.70 . 
J 




74-75 


23 


' 95.70 9.82, _ 


25 
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13.26 « 
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Birmingtiara 
Concep^^amilfarity Index 



36-nionths 



Entry Year 



72-73 



■ 74-75 



76-77 



Program 

N X SD 
.« 

;55 26.82 4.9^ 

22 28.45 4.98 

20 26. iO 4.06 



Control 



N . 



SD _t 



43 25.91 4.65' 



24 26.58 5.74 1.18 , 



4 23.00 . 4.08 1.71 



TOTAL 



-97 27.19 4.80 



71 25.97 5'. 01 1.59 



: P<.Q5 
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Blrmlngh^ 
Stanford-Binet 

36^incmths 



Program 

Entry Year N M _SD' 

72-73 55 98.38 10.09 

< 74-75 , 22 . 97.55' 12.35 

i 

76-77 . , 30 96.40 9.53 

TOTAL • 1^' 97.65 10.38 



Control 1 



46 



M 



SD" 



90.35 10.27 3.95 



•25 -93.40 13.25 - 1.10 



8 92.13 17.2'8 .94 



>9 . ' 91.49 11.99 3.75 
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Birmingham 



MothervChild- Intex:actiotx Positive Interaction 



24-raQnths 



ZA. 



Pro£ 



Entry Year ' N ' M * SD 



CoT^trol 



M 



72-73 
74-75 

76-77 f ' 
TOTAL 



32 / ' 6^.50 31.82^ 
23 64.8'3 33.24 
29 85.10* 25.94 



84 ' 70.94 31. 71 58 51.07 25.38 




2.38* 



.56 



4.62 



3.90 



*P<.05 
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Birmingham 



Mother-Child Interaction Effective Teaching 
> 247months 



Entry Year ♦ N. 

: 72-73 32 

• 74-75 23 

, 76-77 29 

78-79 , ^ 0 



Program 



M 



SD 



10.58 2.^17 
^ 10.17 1.74 
- 9.98 2.09 



Control 



_N M SD _t 

:• • . 

18 8.37 2.34 3.35'' 



24 8.64 2.43 2.46 



14 7.39^ 2.07 3.82 



5.67 0.00 



TOTAL 



84 



10.26 2.03 



56 8.20 2.34 5.57'" 



*P<.05 
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Birmingham 



Mother-Child Interaction Positive Interaction 
^ 36- months 



Entry ,Year 



76-^77 



Program 



M 



SD 



N ' 



Control 



M 




72-73 , 48 61.65 30v66. 38 , 51.45- 28.93 1.57 

74-75 ^ 22„ 63.36 28.08 25 56.84; 



16. 80.50 32>01 



76 



7; 53.71 32.75. 1.83 



TOTAL 



86 



65;59 30.78 . 70 53.60 29.52 2.47 



P<.05 
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BlrminghaJn^ 

Mother-Child Interactioo- Effective Teaching 



36-months' 



program 



Contrc 



Entry Year . ' N M SD 

72-73 48 12.-^35 2.2^ 



74-75 



76-77 



22 1,1.81 2.93 

r 

14 11.49 2.57 



V 



M SD 



t ' 



"36 10.95 3.04 2.41 
25 9.32 2.49 3.15"^ 

6 10.20 . 2.42 1.-04 



TOTAL 



84. . 12. bd.''- 2.49 



67 10.28 2.86 4.09 



* -, 



P<.05 
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Birmingham , * " \ 

Mother-Child Interaction-Positive Interaction 

^ 48-months 



Program 



Control 



Entry Year 



72-73 



74-75 



76-77 



SD 



48 55.63 28.69 
19^ 50.11 34.90 
5 ' '57.80^- 35.06 



N MM 



SD 



44 48.18 -27.54 
22 ° 39.36 34^15 



56.00 . 13.22- 



t 



1/27 



.99 



.08 



TOTAL 



72 54.32 36.49 * 69 45.71 29. 44 - 1.70 



*P<.05. 
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Birmingham 

• Mother-Child Interaction Eff^ive Teaching 
48-month3 



Program , Control 

Entry Year N • m . SD , N > - SD t 

^^72^73 , 48^ 12.67 3.28 ' ^^44 10.83 . 2.98. 2.82* 

7^475 . 17 12.52 2.42 . .19 10.96 ^ 2.69 1.82' 

■ - • <A 

r t- — «^ • 

76-77 . 4 13.21 1.07 - 5 10.70 3.10 ' 1.53 



TOTAL , 69 12,67 2.98 . ^8 lo 86 ^ 87 



3.62 
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Concept Familiarity Index 
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Houston , 
^Stanford-Binet iQ 
£ . 36-njonths 



\ 
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MISS: Mother's Af fectionateness 
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MISS: Mother's Praise 
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Houston 



Parent as Teacher: Traditional Family Ideology 
36-inonths " v 























Program 






Control 
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SD . ; 
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SD 
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^^^^ • 
• 34.^8 


6.81 


38 


• 31.32 


4.09 
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2.21 
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6.64 


23 


-31. 74 


4.97 


1T48 


TOTAL 


46 


34.35 


6.66 . 


61 


31,-48 


4.40 


* 

2.68 
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"* Hous-ton 
Parent as Teacher: Index -of Achievement Values 



36-month8 



Cohort 
F 

v.. 

G 



Program 



M 



SD 



24 21.13 3.37 
22 20.41 4.22 



N 

38 
23 



Control 

M 
. >. 
21.53 

19.91 



SD 

3.60 
'4.04 



-0.44 
0V40 



3\4( 



TOTAL 



46 20.78 3.77 



61 20.92 3.82 -0.18 



f 



. New Orleans 
Vs tanf ord-Binet " 



•• ("■■ 

. . ^ ' Program ' . Control 

WAVE N SD . — ' N V 'x^ SD 



*P<.05 " 



ERIC • ^ ^ 1*^0. ... .. 



0 



t 

— f 



2 /, 12' 110:58 10.90 19 . 97.68 11.70 ^'- 3.07^" 

4 22' 102.05 8.96 ' " . 15 ^.^9.27 12.40 .79 

5 '3 90!33 ' 7.77 • 7 '95.57 15. A4 -.55 



1'P5.67 . .8.11 11 92.18 10:93 S.07*' 



TOTAL*-. 46 104..22 10.36 . ^ , 52 , > • 96. 69 12. 20 ^ • 3.27 
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^^if^ Orleans 
h 

* Concept Familiarity index 
a 36-inonfhs 



Pcdsraat' Cont rol 



= WAV£ ■ M •. SD . N M 



SD 



2^ 11 35.09 4.66 15 ' 28.80 7.45 2.46 



16 32. 38 4. 54 ' 14 29.07 6. p 1. 67 



2 32.50 6.36 ^ * - 6" 30.33- 8.38 .33 
'9 °33.33^ 4.97 ^ 23.00 4.99. -^.27 



TOTAE . 38 ^ 33.39 ' 4.69 43 --28.02 7.01 4.00* 



*P<.05 
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ns Full-Range Picture Vocabulary 
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NOTE:. 1.88 = P = 0? 
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New Orleans 



''I • , *' Motbier-Child Interaction % Positive , Language/" /' 
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33.7a 16.77 


.12 


74. op 
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1.30 
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- New Orleans * " '• 

Structured Teaching Task - Effectiive 
^y^^ Teacher Score 

t 

36-months 



> 



J 



WAVE 



Program 



Control 



4 

0* 

•6 



U 10.85 1.03 

. V ■■ . 



13. 



9.65 " r.40 ,-02.34 



TOXAL 11 10.85 1.03 



13 



9.65 1.40 



* • 

2.34 



• *P<.05 
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New Orleans 



Stanford* Parent Questionnaire^Old Form 



Independence 
.3&- months 



Program 



Control • 



WAVE 



M 



SD 



19.18 2.93 



18 



18.61 



2.99 .50^ 



9 



5. • 



TOTAL 11 



19^*18 



2.93 



18 1-8.61 £.,99. . .50 



. • * s 

' • p<.e5 
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New. Orleans 

Stanford Parent Que%tionnaire-01d Form 
Aggression 
36-months 



Program Control 



WAVE N M SD N M •• SD 

— — — i 



/*,2 11 24.45 4.80 18 " 26.94 4.63 



TOTAI, 11 24.45- 4.80 18 26.94 .'>.63. 
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Stanford Parent Questionnaire-Old Form 

Punishment 
36-monjths 



WAVE 



Program 

M SD 



CoritrCl 



SI 



2 
4 



11 8. 54 



-5> ■ 

2.30 



18>^ 10.56 2.12 -2.40 



-1 



J'QTAL 



11 8.54 



2.30 



18 



10.56 2.12 -2.40 



P<,05 
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--New Orleans 

r 

Stanford Parent Questionnaire-New Form 

Independence - 
36-inonths 



Program * . 



Control 



WAVE 



SD 



SD 



1 16.00* 0.0 



1 12.00 O.O^ 



15 12.93 * 2.87 



•14 



12.64 3.05 .26 



TOTAL- 16 13.13 
4 



2.87 



15 



12.60 2.9.5 



.50 



K - 



P<.D5 
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New Oi|leans 

Stanford Parent Questionnaire- New Form 

Aggression 
36-months 

I' 



Progfan^ Control 
WAVE N M SD N M SD 



9 

9.00 .0.0. , 1 6.00 0.0 



3« 



16 7.38 3.20 14 • ^00 2.41 . .36' 



r TOTAL 11 7.47 3.12 15 ^ 6.93 , 2.3^ .54, 



- P<.J35 
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New Orleans 



Stanford Parent Questionnaire-New Form 
Punishment 
^ , 36-months ' ^ 



Program 
WAVE N . M /SD 

2 1 - 5.00 0.0 



Control 



SD 



4.00 0.0 



16 3.94 1.48. 



14 5.43 1.79 t2.50 



TOTAI} 



17 4.ba 1.46 



it k 

15 .5.33 p.. 76 -2.34 



.*P<.05 
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APPENDIX B 



Progress Report' on Research Conducted in HISD Schools By The 
Parent-Child Research Center - 1979 , 



Dal^ L. Johnson, Ph.D. 
University of Houston o 

This report on data collnected 'in HISD schools during 1979 by the University 



' of Houston Parent-Child Research Center staff deals only with first run ana^yees., 

A more comprehensive -report which will explore ,fehe antecedents of competence in * 

school-awaits 1) more data collection in rfie sch^odls to build the sample size 

^ ' . - ' \ ^ :^ . 

and 2) refinement of* already collected antecedent data. - 

' The project as a whole had two genaral objectives: 1) to evaluate the * 

effectiveness of the Houston Parent-Child Development eent^r and 2) to search 

for' the antecedents of schopi competedcQ in eatjy cognitive, linguistic, socio- 

emotional, and physical 'developmejit. • 'A' copy of the research proposal as sub- 

mitted to the Hogg and Spenc^^T Tbirndgtions, the funding sour& for the project, ' 

• • • . • 

was left with' the HISD research division earlier. As may be seen in Figure 1» 
a wide variety of measure^ are Included innour study. ' 
^ ^In the late spring of 1979 information was gathered on 99 children in 40 
^ schools," 36 of which were in the HISD^system. ^ The children were in kindergarten 
to grade three. The data collected included a teacher interview, teacher-rated 
classroom behavior^, achievement test scores, and report card. grades, /[he ^ 
numbers of children at each grade! and project coTiort (annual groups of children 
^^elected for the project) an d fox' each Information so urce , are shown in Table 1 . 
The results of the data collection effort are incompO^rCely analyzed at 

. ^ ; . . . — -- 

this time. However, certain general^ observatign? can be provided ^bout the 
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PCDC pro gram' and control* group differences, 



A 

Teacher Interview 



1) There were no §roup\differences in niraber of children being held 
at 'the 'same grade.* another .year. ' » 



2) -t; ' 



r|iere were i\o groXjp -differenced^ in number of cl^ildren referred ' 
f©r special services. ^, . * 

.(THe Dther Teacher Interview data, e.g.', on parental involvement, are 
not yet analyzed.) 

Classroom Behavior Inventory * * >s 

i; There were no overall group differences on any of the ten' CBI scales. 

2) Boys more often than girls^were rated as showing "hostility". GifTs 
• were more often rated as "task-oriented". ' " ' . 

3) Greater sex differences Were Joui^^^or the control group than for 
, ^ toe program group. 

4) The strongest single predictor of classroom behavior was, the mother^s 
. interest in the mother-child interaction situation. This was sig- 
nificantly related to the child's extroversiveness . ^ A cop^^ of a 
summary of Kirk Goddard's M.A. thesis on this subject is enclose^.' 



« Achievement Test -Scores ' ♦ ^ ' 

Analysis 6f achievement test results with the present research populatio|i 
is complex because some of. the children are Spayiish-speaking monolin^ls^ ' 
others speak only Engli'sh, and a large number. are to some 'degree Bilingual. 
Furthermore, some of the children were in- bilingual classrooms ^nd others were 



not.' As tfie achievement tests are giv6n in English, school achievement -is. 



- ERIC ' ■ \ ' . - . ' ^UU ' ^ 



confounded with language capacity. Me believe the complexity o*f the 'problem ' 

requires a number of different kinds of 'analyses and these are 'in process. For 

^ now, an analysis was carried out which' tak,es into account whether the child was 
•> • » 

in a bilingual classroom, and the child's earlier language status; 

Each child's bilingual abilities were^ assessed at age three. On this ' 
basis, and with information about the type of classroom the child was in,", 
children were assigned to one o/ three categories for subsequent analyses : ' 
1) English-sp|akers at age three and in' ordinaty classrooms, 2) Spanish- * . 
speakers at age t^ee.and in bilingual programs, and' 3) Spanish-speakers at age 
three and in ordinar^clai^ropms . Tfi^h^achievement test results ^re presented \ 
graphically in Figure 2. -,. ^ ! ; . ' 

It should be- noted that the numbers of children .in each categflry are^ not ^ 
^ large and multivariate analyses have not yet been runr — > ■ " ■ " 

With these limitations in mind, what appears .is ..that^^he Spanish-soeaking, 
no bilingual program, children^ haVe th4 hi^hesfc achievement scores, and that' 
this is equally true of program and control groups. The -lowest sAorlng suFgroup 
are the control , children who are^Spanish-speakingVand in a biling^I^l classiiom. 

The significante ,of these results depeinds primarily on whetljer t'hey wiU,^ 
hold with larger numbers of children. ' If they do, then the most direct con- , 
elusion to be drawn would be that Spanish-speaking childyii dd not* require- 
bilingual classrooms to" achieve success in reading. Before reaching such a 
conclusion, we would cJ^ re groups as to' intelligence of the children^' lin- 

guistic ability a^ the 'pre^enfe^ time, kind of family" language usage , and a 

— = ' -------^ • . I 

number of other factors such as the^presence of older ' siblings 'in the family. 



These additional analyses .are\ essential, but cannot be done with present ^sample 



"N 



s 



sizes. f 



Another findin.g from the analysis of the achievement tegt data is that 
. overall reading^achievement for- the program group (mean = -49.5) and control 
. group (mean'= 47.6) are virtually the same. It is also worth noting that both 

of these means are very close -to the 50th percentile, suggesting the qhildreu 

are making jiormal pro^gress in school. 

Wechsler Intelligence Tests .... 

; WISC7RS and WPPSIs were administered to 37 'children of sfchool age. Not. 
all of thes.e children were tested in school because some schools lacked facil- 
ities f<j>r psychological testing; e.g., Franklin scIk)o1 was being renovated and 
had no q*iiet space for test:^ng. 

The results of the Wechsler testing are shown in the attached table. , This 
table gives thd mean Verbal and Performance score's for children in 

the* presch^l years as weil as for older children, ^lesults i^re shown in 
Figure 3 for progra^nd, lontrol groups with a further, breakdown by sex. 

Thtre^g.ere no^significaut differences between groups for girls at either ' 
age_ level. However, group dif ferences-did appear for boys. Younger bbys who 
had been. -in th^ PCDC .prog jr^m had significantly {^'^.^1) hig}ier Verbal IQs than 
control boys. -Among , the older, boys, differences again favored the program.,' 
group, but on the-Performance scale . -This 'was- significant at the .04 level.' 

Interpretation of these results' for program evkluation purposes depends 
' ' ■>♦*•- ■, 

on whether the SMiple of^ children located in this follow-up study are simliar 

■ ' * ' -y- > 

tp the sample -.at- the time of raridom • assignment to program or control groups. 

, • $ iT • . 

^ It should be noted-that overall, Verbal §cores.are lower than Performance" 

scores by aboutr 10 points /(92'', 3 to 101.^). These result's are congriient with 
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those of the reading achievement test scores in that both show average levels 
' t ^ 

of functioning. 



\ 
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TABLE 1 ^ 
Total School Data Collected 
1979 



Grade Cohort Measure - Group 



Experimental , Control 



7 



* 3 ^ E CBI 9 

' Tt . 19 V > 

I , . . Ach • 8, / \ " 7 

Grades 9 ^6 

\ 

■ \ 

■* ' • 

2 - D ' ■ , CBI 12 • 11 

' TI . ' ' 12 12 
Ach' * 10 9 



Grsfdes ' 12 * ' 11 



F CBI 17 - .^^^ 22. ' 

TI' -'^^ 17 ,^/;/ 22 • 

Ach . _ 12 .20 

Grades 15/' / ^ 21 

G,H . CBI • /e 12 

TI ^ ' J 6 ' ' 13 

Ach ( • - , , 

' , ' ^Grades / 



CBI: Classroom Behavior Inventory 

TI; ' Tdacher Interview 

Ach: Achievenfent Test^ Scores 

Grades; Report Card Grades 



'^FIGUP 1 
LONGITUDINAL STUDY M^URES 



MEASURj^S 

Mother / ^ * 

Parent/ Pract^ice Interview 
Psychological Well-Beiug 
Behavior Assessment ^ 
Home. Behavior ^Inventory 

Mother and Child . ' 

Mother-Child Interaction V 

Mother, Father & Child 

Parent-lchild Interaction 

Child ' ' ' * 

Bilingual Syntax Measure 
^ Car-^ow's Test fJrf Auditory ^Comprehension 

Stick^s - Creativity . * 

WPPSI . 

WISC-R (abbreviated;, \ /A 
Satz - Finger Localization 

Reco^ition Discrimination 
- Alphabet- ■ ' ^ 

Circus - How much & how many 
ChildrAi's Embedded Figures Test ' ^ 
Rod, & Frame Test 
Locus .jof ^Control 

Holtzman Lfikblot Test » >^ 
Parental' Acceptance - Rejection Questionnaire^ 
Children's ^Manifest Anxiety Scale 
Coopersmith Self-i-esteem Inventory 
Need Achievement Stories ' 
Sdiool Achievement Tests ^ ✓ 
Teacher 

Claafsroom Pehavior Inventoxy * 
Teacher Inventory * 

School Grades' ' ' ^ • . . 
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■' FIGURE 2 

READING ACHIEVEMENT TESt"^ * 
' FOR THREE LANGUAGE GROUPS ^' 
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CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR AND itS- PREDICTION BY 
EARLY MOTHER CHILD INTERACTIONS 
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ABSTRACT 



. The (;wo questions addressed were (1) how children from an eayly Inter- 
vention prQgram would be rated on a classroom behavior inventory when compared 
to a control group and 7h what type of relationship exists between these beh 
behavior ratings *and a set of mother-child interaction variables collected 
when the children were 36 months old. The classroom behavior ratlings were 
performed by teachers o^- kindergarten' and fir^ grade children. The maternal 
variables consisted of: The Home Observation of the Measurement of the Envir- 
oiment, and a video-taped .mother-child interaction procedure which yielded 
ratings of mother's affection, mother.' s criticism, mother's encouragement of 
the' child's verbalization and mother's interest in the situation. 

Data analysis was performed by means of multiple^ regression and multivariate 
analysis of variance. There were no group differences on tHe Classroom Behavior 
Inventory scores. Results for the pfedicting part of the study, indicated that 
In the program group, mother's interest in the ^tua^on was significantly 
related to, the personality dimension of fixtraversion-Introversion, while in 
the control group mother's affection was negatively related to the children's 
E;xtraversion. Sex differences were stfongly suggested on two" of the three 
'Classroom Behavior Inventory factors ^;*Task Ori-entjatlon-DistractibiXity and, 
Consfderateness and Hostility, with girls «being rated'higha^p in both Task 
Orientation and ConsilderatQness.- * * . / 
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APPENDIX C \ 
B irmingham praduation^^iiterview 



, I m interested in how people handle different types of situations. I will ' 
. descnte several situations. I want you to preteni you are in the situations 

I descriie, and I want to know how you think you would actually handle the 
• ^tuation. There are no" right or wrong answers but there are differences in 
•the way people vroiild handle these situations, and I'm interested in what vou 
wuld do. tto I turn on the^tape reoorder,#C will descriie the first situ- 
, ation. Tell me how you feel you would handle it. There is no time limit to 

your responses. - _^ ^ v_m a-uu.u uj 

A.1 Preterei ytju are on welfare. You are in a car wreck in which there is a 
fOt of damage to your car. When you get out-of yout car you learn that 
- It is your cas&rorker who has run into you. When she recognizes you/ she 
' . tries to get you to forget the accident saying she could have -you kicked 

Off welfare^ It is clearly her fault. What would you do? 

A.2 What ^ould you. do if you belonged to a church and the minister decided 
. ' the church ^lould do something you feel is very wrong? 

A-.3 You ai^your husband (boyfriend) have been fighting alot lately. Every 
time yem say something, he argues with you. You seem to be nagging at 
him alot. i;ou care about him tcio much to want th relationship to end. 
f One evening, the two of -you have plans to leave for the movies at 6:00. 

He's rea^ 60 go 15 minutes before ,6:00, but you're not ready" to go 
until one minute before 6:00.' As you get together, he catplairis that 
you are late and that you don't consider him. In other words, this is 
the start of another one of your fights. What would you do? 

* A.4 A salesman ccnes ,td your door to sell you sane burial insurance. He says 
/ it IS a new. cfcnpany and it sounds like a good deal. You sign up for- 
■ yourself aud your 'family and pay him the first paynent of $5.00 airi he 
gives you a repeipt. You never get a policy nor another b'ill. What 
, would you do? ^ . 

A. 5 You have gone to the qlinic'or doctor's office for a routine pl^ical - 
^xam. You are in the waiting rocm'with three other advilts vrtxxn you have 
never sten before. There are no children./ The nurse announces that an 
emergenfcy has come up and there ^all be several minutes before the doc- 
tor canseeariyofyoubutyou should wait. What would you do' vrtiile vou 
were waiting? " - ' 

A.6 Your 2 year old has lost his appetite. Hte doesn't like anything that 
IS put in front of him aiy more. He seems to only wnat 'snacks like 
soft drinks and potato- chips in between meals. What do you do? 

.. A.7 A new neighbor moves in next door and she has a 17 month old baby. She 
says her mother keeps after her abotat the child not being potty trained 
yet. She's been trying fpr seWal months but he keeps wetting his 
pants. She asks you for your a^ce. What would you tell her? 

■ . A.8 The landlord has just locked your' sister and her kids out of her apart- 
ment because she is a week late "paying her rent. He will nof.take her 
money and says he is entitled to keep all her furniture aix^ things for 
•■• non-payment^ She asks you what she can do. ' What would you teH her? 

- ' 
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A.9 Your child keeps ccmijng hcne fran the first grade with bruises his 

teacher has given him. He says she pinches him 'when he does not torw 
the answers to questions and paddles him every tine he speaks durina 
class. What would you do? ' • 



Vfe're through with the situations, and I have sate other things" to ask vou 
about. , • ' w. -3 1^ 



B.l Sane pe{^le say that experiences in the first 3 or 4 years of a child's 
life are not iirportant as far as what ^pns to the child when he 
grows up. Other people say that these first 3 or 4 years nean every- 
thing to the child. How do you feel? " •■ 

B.2 How much do you think you can affect the develonfent of yotir child'' 
' In what ways? 



B.3 



SatE mother^ feel that the things they do as a parent are the nost 
litportant things in their lives. Other mothers feel the things they 
do_^ a parent are not very inportant to themselves as pecple— other 
things aCre much more inportant. Hew do you feel? / 

t 

B.4 Sane people believe that all- children"are basically good. Other people 
believe that all children are basically liad and that unless the badness 
IS gotten out of the child, they will, turn out- to be bad adults. How 
do you-feel about this? 



< 



C.l K discount store nsar you is having a big sale on clothes for the 
whole family, what are soie things you would think about as you der 
cide whidi clothes to buy? 

C.2 What- are scne things you think about when you plan a irerju (ireal)? 
What did you fix for sttper last night (night before last) ? Give an 
example of a menu you might plan for a Saturday, ke^ing'in mind the 
amount of msney you have to spend. 

C.3 Wien should you caU the, doctor about your child being sick? When your 
chUd IS sick enough, what infonration should you have ready before 
calling? . ^ - 

C.4 Hew- is a wanan's health affected by having a baby? What happens to a 
wonan's body if • she has several children less than a year apart? 



C.5 Sane mothers think that tying a string with a pdS around a baby's 
neck will make than cut teeth. . What do you .thinJcabout doing this'' 
•What could happen if you did? 



/ 
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£.6 Your cousin has ccne to visi€ you foA few days fiom out of tiown and 
she brought her one year old baby. §he tells you one night after the 
baby has gone. to sleep that she's been feeling tired and exhausted, 

* 1"^,^ ^ icritablfe with' her baby (yelling and spanking' alot) . 
She s also -been irritable with other people and she feels she can't 
cope any nnre. What could you tell hsr? 

C.7 If you're feeling good, is it still necessary te) go bo the doctor for 
a regular check-up? If 'you went, what should you have checked and how 
often? When was the last time you went in' just for a check-up? > 



D.l If ^ were suddenly without any money and had no irniediate incona, 
where vrould you go for help? ^ . , 

D.2 If felt vary sad felt like "ypu were about tp cormit suicide, 
what would you do? ■ . ^ - 

D.3 If the Power Conpany was about to, shut. off your lights and' you had no 
money, where would you go for help? * • 

B.y Your child just swallx:iwed sctte kind^of poison. What would you do? 

D.5 You*feel that your child is- having severe irenm problems. What would 
you do? ^ What kinds of things that you see in your child would tell 
you that child is having, mental problCTS? 



Ask 3 year old<Ghild's name. 'What do you do vtei _: 

E.l Refuses bo go bo'bed even though it's past his/her bedtire but he/she 
stiH wants to stay vp? 

E.2 Hits a younger brother or sister or neighbor's child? * 

£•3 Ptonises you he/she vdll not leave, the polrch aixi then goes next door 
ta;^play without telling you? . * 

E. 4 Lies to, you? 

V ... 

0 

' f ♦* I • • 

J4 What are, soqe "of the things you do and have around the house that 
help your children leatn morfe? . . • . 

F. 2 What types of things do you do around your house to make it safer for 

your children? 
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E. 3 Hew has your life charged over the last 3 years? 

E.4 In yotar feelings about yourself and your ability to handle tilings, how 
has this changed over the pa^t 3 years? ^ ^ . * 

E.5 , What do you do for fun .for yourself? ^-Hcw has this changed* over the past 

E.6 HakB a couple of minutes and think of h^wVn^ close friends' you have 
(people you feel close t:^, like, discuss piprsonal-probleins jwith, can 
go to for^help, are relaxed with) . Hew many are there? How many of 
these have you met as a result of having been involved in-the Parent-* 
Child Developinent Center? • - 



\ 
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Scoring for>the Birmingham Graduation^Iaterview 
X. , 

The intervew consis^^of^o types of questions: (1) verbally described 
structured situations for which a plan of* action or solution is required and 
(2) simple information questions. The structured situations depict potential 
conflicts or difficulties with representatives -of community agencies (6 situa- 
tions), with other adult family members or friends (5 situations) and , with 
children (7 situations); The simple informati(Jn questions require a vertral ' 
ireport about hte mother's experience (e.g., '"How has your life changed laVer ^ 
the past three years?") The entire interview is tape recorded. 

Scoring ^s .done by two specially trained raters who are blind to group 
^ , • men^ership of the interviewees. An^ estimate of the individual's General Life 
Situation is derived from responses to a single question ("How has,7our life 
changed over the last three years?") Good changes are the iun^er' of positive 

changes described; jjd. changes the number of negative changes mentioned. 

. ■ I < — - 

Satisfact ion with changes is rated on a three-point scale for each of the 

changes reported and averaged. , 

In order ""to assess the ctiild Control techniques by the mother, four 

situations involving the mother's three year old are described— refusal to go 
to bed after bedtime, hitting a younger sibling, breaking' a promise to remain 
^n the porch, and lying. The three dimensions scored include use of reason 
for control ^which wds rated a^four poinTt scale Indicating the degree to which 
the mother verbalizes reasons cause-effect relationships-; discussions used in ^ • 
discipline, the number of situations in which_discussioii^^is mentioned in teaching 
discipline to her child; physical punishment ,- the nuiijber of situations In which 

V 

corporal punishment is mentioned as a control technique. ' 
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The mother's approach to solvirtg^ adult ^problemS is ^alyzed in three 
w^ys: Style of Problem Solving > Achieving Solutions and Response to Authoikty ! 
Nine hypothetical problems include a"^car, wreck with her welfare case ^worker," 
her minister deciding \\er church should do Something the mother feels is wrong, 
conflict with her spouse (or 'boyfriend) | an inslirance company losing her down- 
payment, a long wait in a doctor's'-office, her child refusing to eaf ;^ny thing 
but junk food, a new neighbor asking about* toilet ^rajtning, a landlord lockings 
her sister's family out, and her first grade child goming home with bruises 'he 
said his teacher gave him. ^ ^ • J 

Style of Problem-Solving includes foiir types of ratings. Interpersonal 
orientation rated* on a three point scale according to the degree to which 
the mother indicates taking into ac^unt other peoples' feelings and rights. 
Punishment, orientation is. a dichotomous rating of proposed solutions involving 
the presence (+1) or absence (of^of negative action, toward someone without 
clear problem-solving or teaching intent. Pis cuss ion is a dichotomousf'-rating 
of the ^ijfsence or absence of indications thab^a verbal discussion with the 
pe^rson in conflict would be attempted. Information s eeking is a dichotomous 
rating of accepting someone else's explanation of situations at" face value. 

Four- aspects' of the respopirfes to the situations are rated* for their 
judged po.tent*ial for AcHieVing Solutions ^o problems. Alternatives are the 
number o^ solutions the mother proposed. Number of resources is the number of 
, different sot^rces of assistance or information mentioned in response to all 
nine questions. Competence is based on a 4-point scale of the likelitiood of 
success .of. the proposed sol ution s. Persistence was based on a 4-point rating' 
scale of the .stated intent^MTpersi^t until the 'problem solution. 
<' Two aspects of responses are rated as indicating Response to Authority in 
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solving problems. • Povet/status orientation ig a dichotomous rating of ^ * 
whether the individual immediately proposes turning to an authority figure 
<e.g., police to -soLve a problem or whether the individual initially -attempts 
to resolve the problem herself. Appropriateness of authority figures ' is k 
dichotomous rating of each authority figure mentioned as being appropriate, 
(e.g., patrolman for auto accident) or inappropriate (e."g.', judge for aiito 
accident), for each situation. . ^ 
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APPENDIX" D- 



Complete Maternal Behaviors at 24 Months 

New Orleans MCI 
Houston MISS 
Houston HOME 
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TABLE D-1 



^ Complete Maternal Behaviors on New Orleans Mother-Child Interaction. 

Waiting Room Observations . / 

2i4 months 



Maternal Behavior , ^ 
Sensitivity - Irjsensitivlty 

Acceptance - Rejection 



Interference - Cooperation 



Net Positive ^anguage 



Positive Language 



Control Language 



Negative Language 



Program 



Control 





8 


7 


M 


6.6i 


4.00 


SD 


1.30\ 


. 1.00 


n' . 


8 


7 


M 


7.38 


5.43 


SD 


.92 


2.22 


N 


8 


7 


M 


7.25 


4.00' 


SD 


1.39 


2.45 








N 


8 


7 


M 


24.63- 


■ -25.71 


SD 


44. IB 


/ 21.31 








N . 


8 


7 




62.25 


37.00 


SD 


22.13 


10,63 




8 


• 7 


M 


30.38 


44.57 


SD 


18.46 


13.00 


n' 


8 


• 7 


M 


7.25 


18,14 


SD 


9.15 


13.54 









4.33 



2.27" 



** 



3.22 



** 



2". 74' 



2.75 



-1.70 



-1.8!5 



/ 



p<» 05 



p<.01 
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TABLE D-2 



Complete Maternal Behaviors on Houston Structured Teaching Motlier-Child Interaction 



24 months 



Watemal Behavior 




Program 


fcontrol 




Mother's Af fectionateness 

( '■ 


M 

. ' SD 


5.G2 
.37 


. 99 * 

4.94 ■ 

.40 


1.44 


Mother )S Praise ^ . ■ " 


M 
SD 


2.04-*' 
.42 


> 2.11 

• .42 


-1.13 


• Mother's 'Use of Criticism 


N 

M 

SD 


112 

34 


99 
1.2/ 
34 


-.44 


Mother's Control ^^f- Child Behavior. 


N 
M 
SD 


112 

" "3.23 

Q 


99 
3.29 
. .36 


-1.16 


•Mothjpr s Use of Reasoning 


M 
SD 


.110 
'112 

1.11 

' .14 


99 

1.12 
. .16 


-.68 


Mother's Encouragement of Child's 
, Verbalization 

• x ■ ■ •; 


N - 
SD. 


112 . 
2.17 
.35 


99 . 
2.24 
.45 


-1.22 


. Mother's Net Positive Behavior 

(Affection + Praiise + Encotj,rage 
Verbalization-Criticism) 


- N 
M 
SD 


112 
7.98 
' 1.05 

/ 


99 
8.02 


• \-.24 

\ 

■ • \ 








-. ^ 




V.05 . 




4 







p<,01 
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TABLE D-3 



Complete Maternal, Behaviors on Houston Home Inventory 

24 months 



actor 



Emotional and Verbal 
Responsivlty of Mother 



Avoidance of Restriction • 
and Punishment 



Qrganizatioi^. of Environment 



Provision of Appropriate 
Play Materials 



Mat^emal Involvement 
with the Child 



Opportunities- for Variety ^ ' 
in Daily Routine. 



Total (1-6) 



M ' 
SD 



N 
M 
SD 

N 
M 
SD 



N 
M 

SD 



•N 

M 

SD 



N 
M 
SD 

N 
M 
SD 



Program 



187 
• 9.25 
2.22 



187 
4.99 
2.28 

187 
4.97 
1.07 



187 

7.26 
. 1. 71 



187 
3.91 
1.66 



' 4.04 
1.02 

187 \ 
34.35 
6.00 



-CoritrCl 



131 
9.11 
2.16 



131 
5>.64 

131 
5.13 
.-95 



131 • 
6.08 
2.09 



3-. 53 
1.52" 



131 
3.19 
1.20. 

131 - 
32^2 
"6.38 



p<.05 

k 

P<.0-1 



